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WHO'S WHO 


RICHARD MuLcAHy takes a look at the various plans pro- 
posed for turning our industry from the manufacture of 
swords to plowshares, keeping his eye on the two main 
factors to be considered in all such plans—full employ- 
ment and the preservation of private initiative, in so 
far as is possible. Father Mulcahy, who served his ap- 
prenticeship in economics. on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, took post-graduate work in that social science 
in the economics departments of several Western uni- 
versities. He is at present at Alma College, California. 
... BENJAMIN L. Masse, an Associate Editor of AMERICA, 
has some suggestions on how to make the phrase, “A 
people’s peace,” a working reality. . .. KATHARINE PorRTER 
FLANAGAN had first-hand experience of how it feels to 
be a stranger in town when she left Boston and the 
habits of a lifetime to become Director of the USO Club 
in Rome (New York). Her appeal for friendliness to 
lonely, transplanted war-workers, she writes, is by no 
means an indictment of the New York Romans. The 
case histories are merely illustrative of many all over 
the country, and the appeal is directed to all American 
communities. . . . Eric Toren, although American-born, 
has a wide knowledge of the Polish people and history 
from travel abroad and visits to the large Polish com- 
munities of the United States. His article on the Polish 
Constitution—framed and adopted in another of Poland’s 
many critical periods—is testimony to his faith that that 
often suppressed but resilient nation will live again... . 
M. M. IuarpI, engaged in parochial work at the Church 
of the Nativity, New York City, takes time to recount 
for us some of the praises of our Lady that appear in 
Dante’s works. Father Ilardi speaks from long famili- 
arity with the poet. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 














Nelson Moves In. While hearings continued before 
a Senate Military Affairs subcommittee on several 
bills dealing with the shift of war industry to peace- 
time production, Donald M. Nelson executed a 
maneuver designed to keep demobilization policy- 
making within the War Production Board. This 
seems to be the obvious explanation of the recent 
appointment of a special advisory committee to 
consult with WPB officials on major reconversion 
problems. Named to the committee were represen- 
tatives of public opinion, finance, business, labor, 
heavy industry and consumers. Spokesmen for 
agriculture and distribution were to be selected 
later. Pointing out that everyone in the country 
has a stake in the complex decisions which must 
be made, Mr. Nelson told the press that it was 
WPB’s intention “‘to operate this readjustment and 
reconversion program in a ‘goldfish bowl.’” 
Through the advisory committee, representing all 
segments of the country, the public could keep 
informed of developments and submit suggestions. 
But Mr. Nelson made it clear that he alone would 
make the final decisions on such delicate questions 
as the timing of the re-entry of firms into civilian 
production, allocation of scarce materials, entry of 
new companies into established fields. These ques- 
tions, it should be remembered, touch the whole 
competitive structure of American industry. 


Obstacles Ahead. While there are good reasons for 
permitting WPB to run the reconversion show— 
the best one being that it has the experience and 
the personnel—it seems probable that Congress 
will insist on a very active voice in determining 
demobilization policies. Senator George’s Postwar 
Committee and Senator Murray’s War Contracts 
group have been hearing testimony for several 
months now, and stories from Washington indicate 
that the Murray Bill for terminating war contracts 
(S.1718) will soon be reported out. On the House 
side, the Military and Naval Affairs Committees 
have been busy with the same general problems. It 
is clearly the intention of the interested legislators 
to set up a special agency, subject to Congress, 
to determine general policies relating not only to 
termination of war contracts but to disposal of 
Government plants and property as well. Mr. Nel- 
son’s initiative would appear to be in conflict with 
these designs. Another obstacle to the WPB plan 
is the seeming opposition of the powerful National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose President, 
Robert M. Gaylord, refused last week to serve on 
Mr. Nelson’s Comittee. But unless Congress moves 
speedily, chances are that WPB, together with the 
Army and Navy Procurement Services, will direct 
the demobilization program with pretty much the 
same freedom it enjoyed in mobilizing the nation 


for war. In that event, the new advisory commit- 
tee can perform an important and democratic func- 
tion. 


Treaty or Agreement? A plank in both the major 
political platforms, pledging that the peace treaties 
after the war will be ratified by a joint resolution 
of Congress, is the remedy suggested by Sol Bloom, 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, for the difficulties that may be raised by 
the requirements of the Senate’s treaty-making 
power. If the word “agreement” is used rather than 
“treaty,” there will be no constitutional difficulty. 
Such a procedure must seem like subterfuge to 
many an American; though the development of our 
constitutional law is full of examples that almost 
seem to endorse the sweeping claim of Senator 
McCumber in 1922 that “anything done by treaty 
could be done by statute.” In a recent book, The 
Constitution and World Organization, one of 
America’s foremost authorities on constitutional 
law, Prof. Edward S. Corwin, makes out a very 
persuasive case for the thesis that action through 
executive and other agreements is not subterfuge. 
In fact, he thinks it possible for the United States 
to find thus “an alternative route into an interna- 
tional organization” if the Senatorial route should 
be blocked by “one-third plus one.” His advice is 
that the Senate, at least to avoid the humiliation 
of being so often bypassed, should support the pro- 
posal to replace, through a constitutional amend- 
ment, the present system of ratifying treaties by 
ratification by a simple majority of both Houses. 
Doubtless such an amendment would clear the air 
and dispel all suspicion of “subterfuge.” But the 
Senate, it is said, will never sponsor such an amend- 
ment, which would reduce its own power. This is 
tantamount to the extraordinary doctrine that one- 
third of the Senate intend to hold on to a power, 
even though they suspect that the people do not 
want them to have it—for their fears would be 
meaningless unless they felt that the people would 
ratify the amendment. 


Lend-Lease Rumors. In normal times, rumor-mon- 
gering is at its best the harmless pastime of a 
frivolous mind. In time of war, it is a dangerous 
practice, and occasionally a seditious one. We have 
all met people who seem to take a perverted joy in 
putting the worst construction possible on the poli- 
cies of our Government and on the actions of our 
Allies. They are the people who tell you, in deepest 
confidence, that they have it from a friend of theirs 
—Jjust returned from Washington, where he actu- 
ally walked past the White House and saw Cordell 
Hull in the lobby of the Shoreham—that the Rus- 
sians are using our precious Lend-Lease butter to 
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grease their cavalry boots, while the British, mind 
you, are throwing liquor parties with good Ameri- 
can rye. Lately there has been a good deal of this 
kind of talk, most of it due, no doubt, to thought- 
lessness and an old human weakness for slipping 
our friends some “inside information.” But there is 
solid reason to believe that not all these absurd 
rumors are hatched in vain and frivolous minds. 
Testifying recently before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Director, traced some of the lies about the 
Lend-Lease program to the Berlin and Tokyo radio, 
notably the lie that the Soviets have been sending 
American planes to the Japanese for use against 
our Pacific forces in return for rubber. In our de- 
mocracy, we have the right to criticize our Gov- 
ernment, and we all cherish that right. But we 
ought to remember that free speech is not license 
to circulate lies which interfere with the conduct 
of the war and may readily endanger the lives of 
our soldiers. 


Youth and Chastity. With the startling rise in juve- 
nile delinquency comes, as sure as shooting, the 
cry from some quarters that “the Church has 
failed.” Far be it from us to pretend that every 
parish and every priest and school and social or- 
ganization at the Church’s disposal has been one 
hundred per cent interested and efficient in meeting 
the problem. But the Church cannot be accused of 
just simple and utter failure as long as it puts in 
the hands of parents, educators, social workers, 
means after means of combating the evil. And it 
does just that. One recent help that will prove in- 
valuable, not only to those who are perplexed with 
neurotic young hep-cats in the family, but to those 
who deal with normally sane and healthy and curi- 
ous youngsters, is a recent pamphlet by the Rev. 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., Modern Youth and Chastity 
(The Queen’s Work. 25 cents). It is a masterly and 
crystal-clear exposition of the entire problem. It 
answers questions explicitly and frankly; it lays 
down simple principles; it is, of course, impregnated 
with the supernatural view of sex and marriage. 
Would that not only Catholics, but everyone en- 
gaged in working for and with youth would make 
it his handbook. No, the Church is not failing of 
its mission here; it gives once again the lead. It is 
up to churchmen and church-goers to follow her 
lead. 


Catholics Midshipmen at Annapolis. According to 
latest reports, there are approximately 550 Mid- 
shipmen of the Catholic Faith at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis and approximately fifty Midship- 
men in the Naval Reserve who are training at the 
Naval Academy. The average number of these 
young men who receive Holy Communion weekly 
at Saint Mary’s Church in Annapolis, conducted by 
the Redemptorists Fathers and where the young 
men go for Sunday Mass, is 234. During the Lenten 
season, daily Mass was heard by about 200 of the 
young men, with an average daily Communion of 
165. In order to attend morning Mass during Lent, 
the Catholic Midshipmen rose about 5:40 a.m., 
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thirty-five minutes earlier than the regular hour 
of rising, which is 6:15 a.m. at the Academy. The 
total number of Communions received by the Mid. 
shipmen on Sundays and the daily Lenten Mass 
and on First Fridays for the months of February 
and March was 9,909. Besides this, the young men 
are members of an active Newman Club. All of this 
would seem to indicate that young men who see 
straight in serving their country have little diffi- 
culty in seeing straight in the matter of their reli- 
gious Faith. 


War Cost. Dr. Mabel Walker, Executive 

of the Tax Institute, has estimated that the cost 
of this war will soon reach a trillion dollars. That 
includes only the expenditures of the belligerent 
governments. It does not take into account the cost 
of cities destroyed, monuments and buildings gut- 
ted, treasures ruined and homes burned to the 
ground. Certainly it does not attempt to compute 
the cost of war in human lives and human suffer- 
ing. Yet, a trillion dollars is a lot of money, a mil- 
lion million, or a thousand billion. With a trillion 
dollars we could give a five-thousand-dollar home 
to a hundred million families, and a five-thousand 
dollar gift along with the home. A trillion dollars is 
five times the cost of the last World War. A trillion 
dollars means close to seven thousand dollars for 
every second of the war to date. A trillion dollars 
is more than the world can afford to spend for an- 
other World War is our lifetime. This war must 


bring a lasting peace. 


Nazi Indoctrination. If the Gospel saying that one 
cannot add a cubit to one’s stature by taking 
thought is true, it is also true that false thinking 
is the seed of every-day, practical, easily discerned 
false and evil actions. Much has been written about 
the indoctrination of German youth with Nazi ide- 
ology; a further comment on this creeping paraly- 
sis (or is it a galloping consumption?) is given in 
the second issue of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress. Max Lederer, Associate Fel- 
low in Education, examines some recent German 
textbooks and discloses the extent to which racist 
philosophy has distorted treatises on education, as 
we might expect, and even on physics, which would 
seem to be immune. Science is approached from a 
political angle; ludicrously and ponderously, but 
insidiously, the Diesel engine is no longer just that 
in the Nazi textbooks—it is now “A German High- 
Powered Motor which Works with Our Own Fuel.” 
Collections of lyric poetry destined for commitment 
to memory by school-children are generously salted 
with Storm Trooper songs; Goethe’s Faust is now 
interpreted to make the hero the ideal Nordic type. 
So it is always with the history of ideas: they do 
not remain bottled up in the brains of the thinkers; 
they burst or creep forth and corrupt or inspire 
actual life. The racist prejudices that color our 
own minds, whether they be against the Japs or 
the Negroes or the Jews or any other, inevitably 
influence for ill ourselves and our children. Yés, 
Germany needs re-education—but do not we all, 
constantly and tirelessly, in the spirit of the only 
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Teacher in the world who acknowledges neither 
slave nor free, neither Jew nor Gentile, but simply 
fellows in God? 


Catholic Calles. Once Plutarco Calles was a name 
of terror to Mexican Catholics. Under his dictator- 
ship was carried on one of the most violent and 
systematic of modern persecutions against the 
Church. It is almost ten years since he retired from 
public life. In that time there have been rumors 
that he was seeking medical care in a Catholic hos- 
pital, that his attitude toward the Church was 
changing under the kindly ministrations of the 
nuns who served him. Recently a Religious News 
Service dispatch from Mexico City carried the not- 
too-amazing news that Calles had announced “dur- 
ing a private interview that he withdrew all his 
condemnations against the Catholic Church.” Sev- 
enty-four years old now, he wants to renounce his 
radicalism and atone for his anti-Catholic attitude. 
Like many another persecutor of the Church, he 
has come to realize that no human hand can de- 
stroy what Christ has founded. Unlike many of 
them, he seems to have been given the grace to 
seek refuge in the Church he hated. We can under- 
stand that the Nazi press would not publish this 
news. It carries too obvious a lesson for the Ger- 
man Dictator. But we wonder why the American 
press, which often featured Calles in the past, did 
not give a headline to this new Calles. 


Kelly Comes Home. And Mrs. Kelly insists that it 
is home. It has been home for more than twenty 
years for Charles Kelly, the “one-man army,” and 
for six other Kelly boys in the armed forces, and 
still two other Kelly boys not in the armed forces. 
Honestly, it does not look like much of a home, if 
we can trust a picture that appeared in the daily 
press. It seems to be a dingy place, looking out on 
a dark, narrow alley. It seems to be a slum home 
in a slum area, the kind of place that we are so 
busily “clearing,” the kind of place that birth-con- 
trollers like to picture when they peddle their race- 
suicide propaganda. Notice how carefully we say 
“seems.” Mrs. Kelly does not like to have her home 
referred to as a slum. She insists that it is a home, 
and she should know, for she made it a home. Not 
that Mrs. Kelly or any of us, for that matter, is 
opposed to slum clearance. She, like the rest of us, 
would like to see all workingmen get higher wages. 
She would want to give every family the oppor- 
tunity to own a decent home, with up- and down- 
stairs, and windows that look out on the sun, and a 
little bit of ground around where children may 
play. All these things are good, but Mrs. Kelly and 
her brood of hero sons can tell us that all of them 
together, plus all modern improvements, do not 
make a home. Only mothers and fathers can make 
a home either in a palace or in a slum, mothers and 
fathers who understand the meaning of unity and 
sacrifice, of responsibility and vocation, mothers 
and fathers who love children, mothers and fathers 
who know the meaning of a Christian way of life. 
Thank you, Mrs. Kelly. 





UNDERSCORINGS 


IN a circular letter to the clergy of his country, 
Most Rev. Victor Sanabria, Archbishop of San 
José in Costa Rica, wrote: “It pleases me to inform 
you that the Holy See, in communication with the 
Venerable Papal Nunciature [of Costa Rica] 
through the Secretary of State, has ratified with- 
out any reservation the attitude of the Costa Rican 
Episcopate with respect to dissolution of the Com- 
munist Party in Costa Rica.” When the Party dis- 
solved last June, and a new social-action party was 
founded under the name of Vanguardia Popular, 
the Archbishop gave permission to Catholics to 
join it, because, as he said, there was “nothing 
Communistic or Socialistic in its program.” The 
present announcement cleared up many miscon- 
ceptions in Costa Rica and elsewhere in Latin 
America. 

> Don Luigi Sturzo, famous priest-statesman of 
Italy and now resident in this country, is quoted 
by the N.C.W.C. News Service to the effect that, 
after the war, the Lateran Treaty between Italy 
and the Holy See is certain to be maintained. He 
goes on to say: “There remains a general feeling 
[in America] . . . that the Concordat is an instru- 
ment which enables the Church to interfere in the 
political life of Italy. To my knowledge this ques- 
tion is not now being discussed in Italy.” Financial 
questions in the Concordat, he thinks, may be 
altered, but not the Treaty recognizing the position 
of the Vatican State. 

>» Msgr. Van Wayenbergh, Rector of Louvain Uni- 
versity, has been released from prison by the Ger- 
mans, following a strong wave of public indignation 
over his arrest. He was imprisoned for refusing to 
deliver to the invaders lists of university students 
for work conscription in Germany. 

>In Holland the occupying authorities, unable to 
prevent the publication of the Bishops’ pastoral 
letters, as a counter-measure now arrest a number 
of the clergy every time a letter is issued. 

> Religious News Service reports that in Haarlem, 
Holland, all religious groups joined in the recent 
protest against attempts to introduce Nazi teach- 
ings in the curriculum of the local technical school. 
> A special Easter message was broadcast in Span- 
ish to all Latin America by the Archbishop of San 
Antonio, Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey. 

>In Washington the Franciscan Fathers inaugu- 
rated the Academy of American Franciscan His- 
tory. This new development in Inter-American his- 
torical research, supported by Franciscarm scholars 
in both Americas, will promote cooperative schol- 
arship in the field of Western Hemisphere Fran- 
ciscan activity. 

> The Military Cross was awarded the first British 
Army Chaplain to win his “wings” as a parachut- 
ist, Rev. Bernard Mark Egan, S.J. He was honored 
for bringing back without loss a small party of 
parachutists who dropped back of enemy lines dur- 
ing the campaign in Sicily. 

> Over 1,000 prelates and educators attended the 
annual convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending April 17 the Russians 
commenced and carried out a powerful offensive in 
the Crimea. There is only one land connection to 
this peninsula, which is the narrow isthmus of 
Perekop. Numerous attempts since last October to 
break the German defenses there have failed. 

Another effort to get into the Crimea was by 
sea across the Kerch Strait. This has been repeat- 
edly tried since last September with no success. 

This time both of the previous methods were 
renewed. But there was added a third attack, across 
the shallow salt and stagnant sea north of the 
Crimea, known as the Sivash. This succeeded, and 
the Russians reached the center of the Crimea. 

The German defense then broke down, for the 
Russians were closer to the base at Sevastopol than 
the defending German armies. At date of writing 
it seems that the Germans have lost heavily and 
that they may not attempt to even save Sevastopol. 
They will be indeed lucky if they can save a sub- 
stantial part of their forces, either by withdrawing 
into Sevastopol or by abandoning the Crimea. 

Russian attacks elsewhere have not gained. In 
Rumania, in the Jassy area, they are at a stand- 
still; while farther north, German and Hungarian 
troops have forced the Russians back from the 
Carpathian passes. In that sector, and to the north, 
the Axis has pressed east some twenty miles. 

From the borders of Poland up to the Gulf of 
Finland, the Russian attacks have not advanced. It 
seems that the German retreat has now ended, 
except that at the extreme south end it may go 
back across the Danube River. 

The Russian-encircled German force mentioned 
last week as near Skala has escaped. It sustained 
losses but it has got back to its own lines. The 
other encircled German force, at Tarnopol, has 
escaped in part. It abandoned that city and went 
westward, where it met cther German troops com- 
ing to its aid. These Germans also lost heavily. 
What losses the Russians had is unknown. 

The fighting in the India state of Manipur is 
growing. Very little news has leaked out as to just 
what has happened. The British force in that dis- 
tant and little known country has been nearly sur- 
rounded at Imphal. Another British force is simi- 
larly situated at Kohima, which is over the Mani- 
pur boundary in Assam. 

The British are in process of relieving these be- 
leaguered troops. The Japanese are endeavoring to 
capture them. This campaign is not yet decided. 

American and Chinese troops in north Burma 
are advancing and opening a route, known as the 
Ledo road, which it is hoped will eventually con- 
nect India with the Burma road to Chungking. 
Other Allied troops, dropped from the air, are raid- 
ing in central Burma. 

In Italy nothing important has happened for 
several weeks. There is constant artillery activity 
and much raiding by both sides. 

The Allied air attacks on Germany and German- 
occupied areas are being pushed with great vigor. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHILE the officers of the armed forces were 
learning not to send “personal” letters to political- 
minded Congressmen, and the country learned that 
we have not slighted the Pacific for the war in 
Europe, but have apportioned our Army to fight 
Germany and our Navy to fight through to China, 
the House of Representatives was debating Lend- 
Lease. 

This debate, up to this writing, has revealed some 
interesting, and possibly serious, angles. One of 
these was the long list of false rumors which have 
grown up about Lend-Lease and which were de- 
tailed in the hearings by Mr. Leo Crowley. Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth said that no other part of our 
war effort had occasioned so many rumors, and 
he feared that they must have had some common 
sinister source. 

Also, it came out that many Congressmen, other- 
wise much in favor of Lend-Lease, are deeply con- 
cerned about the tremendous power which the 
original Act confers on the President. There was 
evident a strong under-current of opinion that in 
the future the Congress should keep a tighter hold 
on the administration of the Act. But just how this 
was going to be done without hamstringing the 
whole thing was not clear. 

Still another concern was the future of Lend- 
Lease itself, in the postwar world. There was an 
obvious fear that it would continue into the peace, 
and that it would form the backbone of whatever 
political settlements we may make, and that, in 
that event, the Congress would be by-passed in 
the international relations which the country will 
have after the war. 

Various amendments have been offered to meet 
these fears and will be voted on soon. 

The fact of the matter is that nearly everybody 
realizes, though few say it openly, that Lend-Lease 
gives the United States an overwhelming influence 
in all that is being done in practically every part 
of the world. It practically makes us the dictator 
of how the war will be fought, where, for what 
aims. Great Britain, Russia and China, not to speak 
of the other countries, can simply not move in the 
war without the say-so of the President of the 
United States. 

This fact seems to be better realized in Britain 
than in this country, though official circles in Wash- 
ington are well aware of it. As knowledge of the 
fact, however, spreads around the country, there is 
bound to be some questioning as to how we are 
using this power, or even whether we are using 
it. But however we are using it, or whether we are 
using it, the responsibility it lays upon the Presi- 
dent is probably greater than that borne by any 
man in history. 

This responsibility is vastly heightened by the 
fact that by the very nature of the case the Presi- 
dent cannot take the country into his confidence. 
The economic aspects of it can be and have been 
revealed, but its military, and especially its politi- 
cal, aspects will probably not be revealed until the 
histories are written. WILFRID PARSONS 
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PLANS AND PROJECTS 


FOR PRODUCTION AND PAY 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 











EVERY worker wants a job after the war; and 
every citizen agrees the worker should have one. 
But here the agreement ends: no plan offered to 
date has won universal approval. 

Nor is this surprising, for all the current pro- 
posals have their defects. But should we discard 
these suggestions merely because they are not per- 
fect? They also have their good points. Why not 
consider a medley of many plans? The defects of 
one may be offset by the benefits of another. And 
the same scheme should not be expected to fit 
every situation—different economic conditions will 
call for different solutions. 

The core of the general problem is this: full 
employment plans appear to make it more and 
more unprofitable for private enterprise to offer 
jobs. Normally, jobs are created by private invest- 
ment; and the amount of private investment de- 
pends on a favorable profit margin, the difference 
between expected receipts and costs. But the or- 
dinary job-security proposal tends either to raise 
costs or to make them more rigid, which obviously 
narrows the profit margin and increases the risks 
of industry—hence less private investment and 
fewer jobs than before. 

Does this mean that any solution is destined to 
failure? Mary economists would answer “No.” 

Those favoring a public-works program believe 
they sidestep the dilemma by suggesting that the 
Government undertake an investment program of 
its own. Philip Murray and his United Steelwork- 
ers, demanding an annual wage, argue that the 
more steady flow of consumer purchasing power, 
and receipts thence expected, will make up for any 
fixed costs. Agreeing with them, but going much 
farther, is Keuka College’s Professor Langer, who 
offers a plan to provide permanent jobs. The author 
of the most novel scheme that has yet hit our plan- 
conscious world, the internationally famous Ox- 
ford professor, R. F. Harrod, claims to be able to 
lower labor costs without decreasing receipts. 

The majority of economists, no matter what par- 
ticular job-plan they favor, will approve of some 
form of unemployment insurance. It is a necessary 
complement, because the most effective plan will 
never be one-hundred per cent efficient and there 
will always be a certain amount of frictional un- 
employment. This does not mean, however, that 
these economists could ever be satisfied with un- 
employment compensation as the sole means of 
providing freedom from want for the workers. 


The social waste caused by unemployed men and 
idle equipment is too great to be condoned as long 
as there is a possible way of finding productive 
jobs. For instance, it is estimated that in the 
‘thirties, $200 billion of labor power was wasted 
through unemployment—about the total cost so 
far for the United States of this most expensive 
of all wars! Then, too, plants and equipment which 
could have been used to produce socially beneficial 
goods were allowed to stand idle. While the pro- 
ductivity of plants and machinery is not as perish- 
able as labor power, still many of them depreciate 
nearly as fast when not in use as when they are 
busy turning out cars, refrigerators, etc. 

How are we to provide full employment and thus 
avoid this vast social waste? 

The best known and the most accepted plan is 
the popular public-works program. Having out- 
grown the immature days of leaf-raking, such 
programs now contemplate irrigation projects, 
coast-to-coast highways, huge government dams 
to supply electrical power to backward areas, and 
scores of similar projects from rehabilitation of 
slum areas to new postoffice buildings. For example, 
the National Resources Planning Board in their re- 
port stress flood control, forestation, soil erosion, 
bridges and public buildings. 

In times of widespread unemployment, or when 
there is serious danger of it, these government- 
job projects are sound economics. They put the un- 
employed to work and are capable of producing 
socially useful wealth, The benefits, moreover, ac- 
crue not only to those who are directly employed 
on the new dam or highway; more men are needed 
in the steel, tractor, and material-producing indus- 
tries; and all the consumer-goods industries feel 
the multiple effects of the new purchasing power. 

Thus, public-works projects increase the business 
man’s prospects of income without directly raising 
his costs. But costs are affected indirectly by the 
taxes necessary to pay for the Government’s out- 
lays—unless the burden is postponed by govern- 
ment borrowing. If private enterprise is sufficiently 
stimulated, it may be possible to collect enough in 
taxes to pay the public-works bill and still leave 
business with an increased profit margin. 

The danger in this whole process is that, if the 
tax burden or the fear of government competition 
weakens private industry’s incentive to expand, the 
scope of the public works to be undertaken will 
have to be increased. In time, either we may have 
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a dam over every creek, or the Government may 
go in for producing consumers goods. 

There are other difficulties as well. The new ir- 
rigation project or power plant may not necessarily 
be the optimum use for our economic resources. 
It is only the best when our resources are not used 
in the normal] channels of building new factories 
or machinery, or are not employed in the old ones 
to turn out stoves, washing-machines, and other 
household gadgets. Also, once a big project is 
started, it cannot be abandoned, even when private 
enterprise is in a position to take back its old work- 
ers. And a certain portion of our resources will be 
more or less permanently diverted to government- 
operated projects. 

Philip Murray has a plan to give his United 
Steelworkers job-security for twelve months. The 
union is bargaining with Big Steel (United States 
Steel Corporation) for an annual wage. A similar 
goal has long been sought by the coalminers; and 
such a plan has already been put into practice by 


the Hormel Packing Company, the Nunn-Busch 


Shoe Company, and Procter and Gamble. 

A great deal can be said in favor of the annual 
wage. Employers have a social obligation not to 
treat workers as if they were machines to be turned 
on or off at will. In fact, they take better care of 
their equipment than they do of their men. For 
example, if a machine is idle the owner must care 
for its depreciation. And he still pays a return for 
the capital represented by his physical assets, as 
long as he can, whether he uses them or not. Dis- 
charged employes must shift for themselves. 

There are economic advantages. An annual wage 
will be an incentive for many large corporations 
to spread out their work more evenly over the 
whole year, rather than concentrate it into a few 
peak periods. Outstanding examples of such fluctu- 
ating production are the automobile, steel and coal 
industries. However, there are certain seasonal in- 
dustries—such as fruit-packing—where peak and 
valley production-schedules are unavoidable. 

The annual wage plan has an advantage over 
public-work programs in that it requires less read- 
justments in the economic system. Usual products 
are produced; and normal production channels are 
used. It puts the burden of supplying regular jobs 
more directly on the industrialist than on the Gov- 
ernment. It appears to assure a more even and 
more secure flow of consumer purchasing power. 

The chief difficulty with the steelworkers’ de- 
mand is that it may cut down the number of em- 
ployed, while giving more security to the fortunate 
ones who have a job. For many employers will be 
reluctant to hire a large number of men if they 
know that they must keep them on for a year, no 
matter what may happen to their profit outlook. 
The fixed obligation of the annual wage is certain, 
while the prospects of more stable sales for any 
individual company’s product is only probable. For, 
although consumers may have a steady income, 
they may decide to buy a Ford rather than a Chev- 
rolet, or a new refrigerator rather than a new 
dining-room set—or save for a rainy day. 

At best, an annual wage offers job security for 
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only twelve months. So, Henry C. Langer, Jr., of 
Keuka College has drawn up a plan for permanent 
job security. (American Economic Review, Dec., 
1943.) He proposes that employers should not be 
permitted to discard workers until a new job has 
been found for them. An allowance is made for 
the dismissal of an employe for incompetence. 
When a firm wishes to lay off some of its men, it 
notifies a centralized employment service. And if 
an enterprise has to pay out more than it takes 
in (before interest, dividend and other capital pay- 
ments), it can draw money from an insurance 
fund—but never more than the amount of the 
wages of the workers listed to be discharged. The 
Government would take the responsibility for the 
insurance fund. 

Langer’s chief argument for his scheme is that 
orthodox economic theory does not work out. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox school, when a man is dis- 
missed he will find a new job through the norma] 
adjustments of competition. Langer is not so sure. 
He claims that when men are laid off, there is a 
corresponding decrease in purchasing power which 
darkens the general business outlook, so that no 
new jobs are to be found—instead a cumulative 
wave of firing gets under way. Under his plan 
there is no decrease in purchasing power. 

Many nice things can be said for Langer’s pro- 
posal. It is to be commended for focusing atten- 
tion on the social obligation of employers to care 
for their employes. Part of the profits of an enter- 
prise are supposed to be for the risks of industry. 
Yet in a depression the workers, who have little 
share in the profits of good times, are expected to 
share the losses by being laid off without pay. 

From the economic point of view both the favor- 
able and unfavorable features of the annual wage 
are amplified under the Langer scheme. In par- 
ticular, management, deprived of its socially waste- 
ful escape from difficulties—shutting down produc- 
tion and discarding workers—is forced to continue 
producing in the most profitable way available. 
On the other hand, the prospect of such a fixed 
cost which may not be shifted would no doubt deter 
many industrialists from undertaking what normal- 
ly would be considered a favorable investment com- 
mitment. However, this would be mitigated some- 
what because there would be less need to worry 
about a cumulative downswing in production. 

At present, in New Zealand, there is a law which 
could easily be called the Langer plan in action. 
Two months before Pearl Harbor a Rehabilitation 
Act was passed which gives the Minister of Labor 
the right to compel any employer to retain his 
present workers and to rehire any service men dis- 
missed from the armed forces. The plan is radical; 
but the New Zealanders believe that radical times 
require radical remedies. 

The “Oscar” for the most novel of current pro- 
posals probably goes to Oxford’s Professor of 
Economics, R. F. Harrod. His scheme is so simple 
that ordinarily it would be labeled utopian. But one 
does not dispose of the ideas of an international 
authority like Mr. Harrod with a mere label. 

Professor Harrod holds that not only could full 
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employment be achieved but a living wage could 
be paid as well. (Cf. Economic Journal, Dec., 1943.) 

This was a shock, to put it mildly, to many staid 
economists. For orthodox theory teaches that you 
can have either one you choose, but you cannot 
have both. In simplified form, the familiar doctrine 
is that modern industry is so constituted—because 
of the widespread existence of the monopolistic 
element—that with wages raised to a practical liv- 
ing-wage level, it will normally be unprofitable for 
private enterprise to hire all the available labor 
supply. If full employment is desired, then the price 
cf labor must be scaled down to where it is profit- 
able to take on all the workers seeking jobs. 

Mr. Harrod believes that we can sidestep this 
dilemma by a system of wage subsidies. The scheme 
is that a living wage is to be guaranteed to all 
workmen; but employers are required to pay only 
the “market rate.” The difference is made up from 
a fund raised from the profits of industry (before 
taxes). In case this should be so great a drain on 
profits as to discourage investment—the principal 
driving force of the scheme—the fund would be 
raised from general taxes. 

Here are some of the details of the plan. The 
living wage must be practicable, considering the 
level of the national income. It could be determined 
at first chiefly by present wages for each trade in 
each district, plus adjustments by a Fair Wage 
Tribunal for special cases; there should be a grad- 
ual increase as the income of the nation rises. The 
“market rate” is determined by law as the wage 
that is sufficiently low to clear the market of all 
available labor. It would be set by the Ministry 
of Labor (our Secretary of Labor) according to 
the needs of different industries and localities. 

An unemployed worker would still receive the 
living wage; but he would have to accept a job 
when found for him. (Normally he would have 
no obligation to take up a new trade or to go to 
a new district.) If he refuses to accept a suitable 
job offered him, or if he has been fired because of 
unsatisfactory work, he receives only a subsistence 
wage. Workers could strike for higher wages; but 
if they did they would be ineligible for any sub- 
sidy for two years. In case the market rate should 
be higher than the living wage, then the workers 
receive the market rate. 

This Harrodian scheme gives the workers the 
same security found in any of the other job plans. 
Besides, it offers a practical way to guarantee them 
a living wage. And it is superior to the other 
methods in that it stimulates production by lower- 
ing costs without reducing purchasing power. The 
living wage is not in every case charged in full 
against the firm which supplies the employment. 

A practical difficulty of the plan seems to be in 
the determination of the “market rate,” which the 
employer is to pay. It would almost certainly be 
below the wage level that would prevail if the sub- 
sidy plan were not in operation. Today the “market 
rate” is set for the most part by collective bargain- 
ing between a union fighting for the highest pos- 
sible wage and an employer seeking to write into 
the contract the lowest possible wage. In Mr. Har- 


rod’s new order, the employer’s desire of a low 
“market rate” still operates; but the counter- 
balance of the union disappears. For, from the 
point of view of labor, the important rate is the 
living wage determined by the Government—how 
much of it the individual enterprise must pay 
would be a matter of extreme indifference. 

This may appear to be merely a theoretical dif- 
ficulty, for the Government, no matter how large 
the subsidy, will collect the money from the profits 
of business. But actually it is a real difficulty. Any 
increase in the amount of taxes intensifies the tax 
friction, which is always a disturbing element in 
the economy. Moreover, this shift of the wage 
burden to the Government would remove from the 
individual entrepreneur most of the pressure of 
the wage bill. Normally this pressure is a healthy 
force stimulating greater efficiency. Also, would not 
the Harrod plan weaken the strategic position of 
labor unions? 

Opposed to all these proposals is a certain group 
of conservatives who believe that the best plan 
is no plan. They claim that private enterprise can 
provide jobs for all, if the labor leaders, bureau- 
crats and college professors will only leave busi- 
ness alone. And, of course, taxes are to be lowered. 

There is a great deal of truth in this position. 
As we have stressed throughout this analysis, any 
full-employment plan that increases or makes more 
rigid the costs of private industry tends to defeat 
itself. But this may be offset by the increase in 
the prospects for sales because of the greater, ef- 
fective consumer demand. Certainly, it would not 
be fair to labor, nor would it be wise to forego all 
planning to create jobs. The score and more of 
depressions in American history attest to the in- 
ability of any laissez-faire policy to provide se- 
curity for the workingman. 

How shall we piece together our medley of full- 
employment plans? 

As a fundamental proposition, the principle that 
private enterprise shall not be unduly burdened 
must be borne in mind. It must be given every 
fair chance to supply jobs. And there is little ques- 
tion that some form of unemployment compensa- 
tion, whether for demobilized soldiers or for work- 
ers temporarily out of a job, should have a place. 
In those industries where it is practical, an annual- 
wage clause should be included in the wage con- 
tract. 

A public-works program should be prepared 
and, at the first indication that private industry 
cannot provide work for the millions of job seekers, 
it should be put into operation. If, after these means 
have been tried, we still have a large army of un- 
employed, then either the Harrod or the Langer 
scheme should be given a trial. 

All the champions of these proposals are to be 
commended for recognizing the social principle that 
men have a right to work. Their plans, though not 
perfect, will do until something better comes along 
—or until that happy day when justice and charity 
so prevail that artificial means are no longer nec- 
essary to protect the natural rights of the work- 


ingman. 
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AFL DRAWS A BLUEPRINT 
FOR A PEOPLES PEACE 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











DURING the past two years, several persons 
prominent in the councils of the United Nations 
have emphasized the fact that the peace which fol- 
lows this war must be, if it is to be just and lasting, 
a “Peoples’ Peace.” What they mean by this is that 
the peace must be democratically organized and be 
such as to bring to the masses of men everywhere 
substantial hope of a better life. 

With this objective, most men of good will—the 
men Pope Pius XII invited to join him in laying 
solid foundations for a better world—will heartily 
agree. But there is considerably less unanimity on 
how precisely, in concrete political and economic 
terms, this objective can be achieved. On account 
of this uncertainty, great importance attaches to 
the postwar program released to the press on April 
12 by the American Federation of Labor. Prepared 
under the direction of a special Committee on Post- 
war Planning, headed by Matthew Woll, this blue- 
print represents, in fairly specific terms, what one 
of our two major labor organizations means by a 
“Peoples’ Peace.” As such it merits the close atten- 
tion of the American public. The following sum- 
mary has been written in the hope that it may 
induce readers to procure a copy of the integral 
program, now available in an attractive 26-page 
pamphlet, and give it the careful study which it 
deserves. 


I. THe INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Like most postwar proposals, the AFL plan be- 
gins with a statement of guiding principles. War is 
said to be the supreme enemy of the happiness of 
the working people and the survival of democracy. 
To do away with it, peace “must rest on social jus- 
tice and include all nations’’; and such a peace will 
not result automatically from the defeat of our 
enemies. Wherefore, the peace must be planned 
and organized, and the United States, which can 
no longer rely on geography for security, must be 
a party to it. The peace, however, will be illusory 
if political arrangements are not complemented by 
an economic program designed to raise the living 
standards of all peoples. This program need not en- 
danger political and economic liberty, since “pros- 
perity can be achieved by a free people under a 
regime of social justice.”’ Peace, finally, cannot be 
safeguarded unless “freedom of thought and ex- 
pression” prevails throughout the world. Freedom 
is the answer to tyranny; and the growth of free- 
dom “depends upon the growth of public conscience 
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without which laws and international agreements 
are of no avail.” 

Insisting that definite plans to implement these 
principles must be made at once, Mr. Woll and his 
Committee propose a number of specific recom- 
mendations based on the guiding idea that the na- 
tions must cooperate—the concept of a “world gov- 
ernment” is rejected—in the three great areas 
which concern them all: Security, Livelihood and 
Justice. This cooperation supposes “‘the acceptance 
of definite obligations to work together under 
agreed conditions and within the limits set by 
them.” 

To achieve security, steps must be taken at once 
to realize the promise of the Atlantic Charter and 
to carry out the Moscow Agreement. This latter 
recognized “the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general international or- 
ganization . . . for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The “earliest practicable 
date,” the AFL insists, is now; and the United 
Nations ought to be called together at once “to 
establish the ‘General International Organization,’ 
referred to in the Moscow agreement, or to serve 
provisionally in that capacity.” Meanwhile—and 
this is an unmistakable reference to our Russian 
ally—there must be no unilateral decisions con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

To provide for the social and economic welfare 
i all peoples, emergency and long-range planning 

is necessary. The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) is well tail- 
ored to meet the emergencies of the war and the 
transition periods and “is deserving of universal 
support.” It should aim, not at perpetuating a sys- 
tem of international charity, but at helping nations 
to help themselves. 

The purpose of long-range planning is the “de 
velopment of sound economic policies in a world 
which will be increasingly responsive to the ad- 
vances in technology due to scientific discovery and 
invention.” For this purpose, the International 
Labor Organization (ILO), which has already am- 
ply justified its existence, must be continued and 
expanded. The projected Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization ought to be duly established, together 
with organizations to handle a variety of health 
and social-welfare problems. Since ‘economic bar- 
riers to freedom of intercourse must not be per- 
mitted to block the pathway to prosperity,” there 
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must be, also, organizations to deal with industry 
and commerce. These organizations will concern 
themselves with currency stabilization, internation- 
al transport and communications, fiscal, investment 
and commercia: policies, access to raw materials, 
etc. To coordinate the activities of these groups, a 
United Nations Economic Organization ought to be 
created with consultative and advisory functions. 

The third objective of international collaboration 
must be the “re-establishment and development of 
justice in international relations.” This can be 
achieved in general by developing international law 
and the “substitution of pacific means of settlement 
for force and violence among nations.” In particu- 
lar there should be a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice to adjudicate political disputes which 
cannot be settled by negotiation and conciliation; 
some machinery for arbitrating economic disputes; 
and an international institute to safeguard human 
rights. 

II. THe Domestic ORDER 


Recalling that “throughout the history of our 
country, the working people have asserted and 
fought for recognition of the worth and dignity of 
Labor; for the rights of the worker in his job; for a 
living wage and a rising standard of living for all; 
for social security; for political freedom; for civil 
liberties and for free public education,” the authors 
of this program reaffirm their “historic commit- 
ment to these ends.”’ They assert their right to par- 
ticipate in all the processes by which the postwar 
order will be created. 

Since the well-being of the workingman is bound 
up with a steady job at decent wages, a large part 
of this section of the plan is devoted to ridding the 
country of unemployment—‘“the entrenched en- 
emy.” The fact that we have doubled production 
during the course of the past three years means 
that we must revise former ideas of what is eco- 
nomically possible. We can provide “better homes, 
better food and clothing, more adequate medical 
care, finer communities and richer educational and 
cultural opportunities for all.”” Therefore, the AFL 
“refuses to tolerate the defeatism which holds that 
under a democratic regime of freedom it is not 
possible to make this abundance actually available 
to our people.” 

The paragraphs which follow this statement are 
extremely important, since they sketch the official 
AFL solution to one of the major problems of our 
times—namely, that of assuring economic abun- 
dance without jeopardizing economic, and even 
political, liberty. 

The guiding principle of this solution is included 
in the assertion that if this is to be a People’s Peace, 
the common people must “exercise effectual con- 
trol over the conditions which determine their live- 
lihood.” It follows logically that the people cannot 
have this control if our economic system is domi- 
nated by entrenched wealth or by an omnicompe- 
tent State. Consequently, “the trend toward pri- 
vate monopoly and the concentration of wealth” 
must be reversed. Furthermore, while Government 
must intervene in our complex, interrelated indus- 


trial system “for the general public interest,” this 
intervention and regulation can take dangerous 
forms, and to that extent must be opposed. How, 
then, in a democracy, can we safely plan an econ- 
omy of abundance? The authors answer in these 
words: 

We contend that it is only as organizations of labor, 
farmers and other functional groups maintain their 
essential freedom that the danger of both industrial 
and political despotism can be averted. We there- 
fore demand that in both industry and government 
more adequate means be provided whereby these 
functional groups can be directly represented in the 
formulation, administration and the evalution of 
over-all economic policies. 

While each of these functional groups will “press 
for the adequate recognition of its own peculiar 
interests,” they must not be envisaged as pressure 
groups. Based on the idea that cooperation, not 
conflict, is the key to progress, they will recognize 
the interdependence of all our varied economic ac- 
tivities and not seek “merely to advance their own 
interests without regard for the consequences of 
the community as a whole.” 

In such a framework, the AFL believes, both 
free enterprise and equality of opportunity, which 
are essential elements of our democratic way of 
life, can be dynamically preserved. While Labor 
will have a voice in the formulation of over-all eco- 
nomic policies, it does not seek to infringe on the 
legitimate prerogatives of management, which 
“must accept responsibility for directing initiative 
toward organization of production, employment 
and marketing that will maintain maximum levels 
of production and employment.” Unions, on their 
part, will assume responsibility by guaranteeing 
the craftsmanship and discipline of their members, 
by negotiating contracts protecting the rights and 
interests of workers, by cooperating with manage- 
ment to cut costs and raise production. This latter 
will involve “review and revision of rules and prac- 
tices which were developed to protect workers in a 
depressed and severely fluctuating economy.” 

Since the future of our economy is being daily 
determined by war mobilization and reconversion 
policies, the AFL urges the immediate establish- 
ment by Congress of a functional-group system. 
It proposes the creation of an “Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Adjustment with an Economic Com- 
mission composed of representatives of the basic 
economic functional organizations of workers, em- 
ployers and farmers.” It will be the duty of this 
Office “to make the policies to guide war mobiliza- 
tion, reconversion and reconstruction and re-em- 
ployment,” these policies to be carried out by exist- 
ing agencies. Pending action by Congress, the AFL 
suggests that the major economic groups get to- 
gether “to agree upon our joint responsibilities.” 

The concluding pages of the program are de- 
voted to recommendations for emergency legisla- 
tion to care for workers and servicemen, for hous- 
ing and public-works programs, for the drafting of 
a fiscal policy that is designed to promote full pro- 
duction. 

No doubt the authors of this Report—since they 
promise additional recommendations—realize that 
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their program will raise in some minds as many 
questions as it settles. Some of the additional rec- 
ommendations might well deal with the place of 
consumer cooperatives and public ownership in our 
postwar economy. Others might take the form of 
clarifying the duties of our functional groups, as 
well as the whole concept of free enterprise. But 
all in all, Mr. Woll’s Report marks a heartening 
advance in AFL thinking on the current problems 
of a shifting age. 


MAKE THE STRANGER 
FEEL AT HOME 


KATHARINE PORTER FLANAGAN 











ONE evening, as the USO Club Director sat at her 
special table in the Elks’ Club dining-room, she did 
not open the current copy of AMERICA which she 
had brought along for companionship (you see, 
she is a stranger in town and not always sure that 
another alien may be in the Club during her dinner 
hour). Instead, while waiting for the first course, 
she looked across the room and saw, through the 
opposite window-panes, the rosy twilight tints that 
accompany a beautiful winter sunset. Suddenly the 
question came to her: “What would I be doing 
tonight if I were at home?” And then another 
thought flashed across her mind: “There isn’t a 
single person in this town whom I have known for 
more than six months.” 

The appearance of an excellent soup sufficed to 
change the trend of thought momentarily, but the 
symptoms of nostalgia stayed and could not be 
denied their importance. Neither could the fact be 
denied that such thoughts, important and natural 
as they are to the USO Club Director—who, at her 
age, has achieved a working philosophy—must be 
part and parcel of each war-production worker who 
has left home and family in his or her efforts to 
help this country to victory—war-production work- 
ers who, in many cases, are much younger than 
the USO Club Director and are without the asso- 
ciations which permit them the enjoyment of deli- 
cacies and white tablecloths offered in the excellent 
dining-room of the local Elks’ Club. 

The war-production worker is a much maligned, 
mistrusted and misunderstood person in many com- 
munities, which resent primarily the establishment 
of the defense plants, and secondly the intrusion, 
as it were, of a million strangers into the life of 
the town. In many places the USO Club Director 
must be the liaison officer attempting to sell the 
worker to the community and—strange as it may 
seem to the home-town folks—to make the new 
location an attractive one to the man and woman 
who, in statistics, are rated as “displacements.” 
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USO, however, hails him and her as fellow Ameri- 
cans, to whom should be offered an atmosphere of 
“home away from home.” 

The recognized sphere of the Women’s Division 
of the National Catholic Community Service in- 
cludes the work which must be done for the war- 
production worker in locations which the United 
Service Organizations (of which the National Cath- 
olic Community Service is a member) have chosen 
for service. And service of the highest and most 
personal type it is. 

Sylvia was a seventeen-year-old mulatto, at- 
tracted by the promise of free instruction in air- 
plane mechanics, a job in the service of her country 
and an opportunity to obtain an education in planes 
that would assist her to carry out her adolescent 
dreams of becoming a WASP. Discharged because 
of incompetence (a justifiable procedure when one 
knows her entire background), where could she 
turn but to the USO Club for assistance in secur- 
ing work whereby she might earn her train fare to 
her home, three hundred miles away? Nobody in 
town cared what might become of her and, if she 
stayed on the streets, she would have been arrested 
as a vagrant. 

Christy, twenty-five years old, was just out of 
the hospital following a long siege of illness, but 
was laboring at a hard job, hundreds of miles from 
home, because his mother needed his financial sup- 
port and there was no war work near his home. 
He had no money for entertainment, no friends for 
social enjoyment, no means of securing a comfort- 
able home with board, when he arrived in town. 
USO took care of his problems and, when he left 
for service, one year later, he was in perfect health, 
possessed of numerous friends, happy in the 
thought that he had taken care of his debt to his 
home. 

Jack was married, with one child and the pros- 
pect of another, but no home to which he could 
bring his wife, who was anxious to join him. Coun- 
sel from the USO Club resulted in his wife being 
content to remain at home until after the birth of 
the baby, in his daughter attending the local con- 
vent boarding-school and in the discovery of a de- 
lightful little house wherein the family could be 
reunited. 

Lillian, thirty-five years old, was the childless 
wife of a soldier who decided to be of some assis- 
tance in the war effort. Although she had never 
worked, having been seated always in the well- 
known pre-war lap of luxury, she, like Sylvia, was 
attracted by the posters asking for airplane me- 
chanics. She closed her apartment in an exclusive 
section of Chicago and embarked upon her patri- 
otic duty, only to find that living conditions for a 
stranger of her sort, in the town to which she had 
been assigned at the close of her training, were 
well-nigh unbearable. But she had been educated 
in the school that teaches that a promise, once 
made, must not be broken, and she had no alter- 
native but to stay at her job. To her delight she 
found that she could enter upon a trek that had 
been popular with other war-production workers, 
and she marched along to the USO Club, where 
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she could launder her clothes, bake a cake, write a 
jetter, choose a book from a well stocked library, 
listen to her favorite operatic recordings and—so 
very important—enjoy a laugh with her intellec- 
tual equals. 

You men and women who are a part of the small 
towns and cities which have been exposed to the 
impact of war through the increases in your com- 
munity’s populations and who see hosts of stran- 
gers on your streets, be gracious and extend a 
welcoming hand. The USO Club Director knows 
that many an uncouth youngster has called your 
city “the sticks” and has derided your traditions 
and extolled the assets of life in “the City,” but 
can you not remember how strange you felt your 
first day in—was it Chicago, Boston, New York, 
San Francisco, Dallas or St. Louis? 

Perhaps that first day in a strange city was the 
occasion of your taking a Civil Service examina- 
tion, or of an appointment with the Board of Regis- 
tration in Nursing, or of the funeral of one of your 
city relatives, the family having elected you to 
represent it at the services, although you did not 
know what any one of your cousins even looked 
like. To be alone in a town, large or small, without 
a familiar face in the offing can produce quite a 
low feeling; and that air of bravado which the war- 
production worker adopts may be merely a cover- 
up for a homesickness which matches in degree, 
poignancy and grief that which your son or daugh- 
ter endured last summer at camp. Sometimes that 
bravado may lead to a devil-may-care attitude, and 
your city will bear the burden attached to any mis- 
demeanors or felonies committed. 

“Home away from home.” A white-collar em- 
ploye of a government department once said: 
“There are only three things you can do in this 
town—go to bed, go to a tavern or go to USO.” He 
was in error, as he could have added church to the 
list, for in providing the “home” atmosphere USO 
always publicizes churches of all denominations. It 
is wise in this, for the war-production worker, liv- 
ing in a room, dormitory or housing project, may 
forget this important part of living. 

Many “good neighbor” problems are receiving 
attention these days—anti-Semitism, racial affairs 
and juvenile delinquency, to name a few—and all 
are given their rightful place of importance in the 
American scene. But nobody hears anything about 
a movement which would have for its aim the ex- 
tension of the hand of friendship to somebody from 
out of town who, through force of circumstances, 
is wearing civilian attire in his or her efforts to 
help this country on to victory. The war-production 
worker will grasp that hand of friendship quickly 
and sincerely and will be sure to say to you, or to 
you, or to you, what one man, leaving for service, 
told to a representative of the Women’s Division 
of the National Catholic Community Service: 
“Through your USO Club this town has become a 
part of my life, whereas it might have been only a 
horrible memory.” 

The Good Neighbor policy can be localized and 
domesticated, and it will pay the dividends that 
always follow an investment in charity. 


MAY THE THIRD 
IN POLISH HISTORY 


ERIC TOPEN 











EVERY world crisis provokes a deeper study of 
history. Men become dissatisfied with shallow and 
short-sighted explanations of the present in terms 
of the present, and are thus unconsciously impelled 
to go back to the past, there to seek the source of 
the current mystery and confusion. Unfortunately, 
when they do so, they very often become anachro- 
nistic. They place themselves in the periods of the 
past and judge them according to present-day 
standards. Or else, they will make of each country 
or each century such a separate unit of world his- 
tory that proporticn is lost. In short, they become 
careless about historical context. 

Disastrous as this situation is, there are those 
who sin even more against history by denying or 
overlooking the factor of Divine Providence. Many 
consider history to be nothing else than a series of 
political, social and economic changes, with vari- 
ous countries playing their unforeseen parts and 
then slowly vanishing into time. To them history 
is just an enigma, and a terrifying one at that. 
And well it might be terrifying if we did not leave 
provision for God’s Providence in the guidance of 
man throughout history. It is only, therefore, in 
the proper historical perspective and the light of 
God’s Providence that we can truly estimate the 
glory and the value of the event that every Pole 
remembers on the third of May. 

What does the third of May, 1791, represent to 
the world? To every Pole it may be his chief na- 
tional holiday, the day of the Constitution. To the 
world, it is another step in the progress of man 
towards freedom. What the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence represents to an American, and the 
Magna Carta to an Englishman, the Constitution 
of the third of May represents to the Pole. It is his 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. At the same time 
it represents the transformation of a medieval 
Polish state into a modern constitutional mon- 
archy. Tragically enough, however, whereas Magna 
Carta and the Declaration of Independence were 
given an opportunity to be applied and bear fruit, 
the Polish Constitution was choked within a few 
years of its birth by greedy and unscrupulous 
neighbors. That is one reason why its story is in- 
teresting. Why should neighboring powers try to 
abolish a conservative constitution which favored 
the rights of man? The answer to this question 
involves the story of the government and the con- 
stitutional procedure in Poland from its earliest 
times. This is the story which forms the historic 
background to the events of the third of May. 

The original government of Poland consisted of 
a council of the chief nobles and the higher clergy, 
wiece, over which the king presided. These nobles, 
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szlachta, were great landowners and cultivated 
large estates over which they ruled in the manner 
of princes. Depending on the great lord or noble, 
there usually were attached to the same estate 
many petite noblesse, nobles of lesser fortune, who, 
although the lord’s dependents, were theoretically 
his equals. There was another class of nobles little 
known among many historians, who could be 
termed the “middle-class” nobles. They generally 
took very little interest in politics and were con- 
tent in the quiet management of their own estates. 

Yet one and all, the nobility sedulously reserved 
to itself two privileges, viz., that of bearing arms 
and that of owning land. Besides these two, there 
were of course other privileges which were re- 
ceived as favors from the kings. Thus, in 1374, 
King Louis of Anjou by the Privilege of Kassa 
exempted the szlachta from virtually all taxes and 
from all national duties except military service. 
In 1454, the szlachta, by the Statutes of Nieszawa, 
obtained from Casimir IV the promise that all laws 
henceforth would be made only with the approvai 
of the nobles and that no general mobilization 
would be ordered without their consent. 

The wiece in time became the Senate (the Upper 
House), presided over by the King. The coming of 
the Lower House represented the growing political 
consciousness of the petite noblesse. They at first 
gathered into local diets called dietines, sejmiki, 
for discussions relevant to the proper management 
of provincial affairs. Gradually dietines here and 
there began to send deputies to the King’s council 
until finally, in 1493, at the Diet of Piotrkéw, they 
were all represented. This form of bicameral diet 
was formally recognized by the statute Nihil Novi 
in 1505, and henceforth the legislative body con- 
sisted of the Senate (formerly the royal council), 
and the Chamber of Deputies (containing the rep- 
resentatives of the dietines). 

The General Diet or Sejm thus began in grand 
style. From its inception it virtually controlled the 
King by making him dependent upon it for money 
and military support. Some time later it asserted 
two peculiar rights: the liberum veto, and the right 
of confederation. The first was prompted by a de- 
sire to have unanimity of consent in regard to any 
law or project before it could be passed. Hence- 
forth, by a simple utterance of Nie pozwalam (I 
do not allow it), any member of the diet in ses- 
sion could blast the law which was proposed and 
which was pending adoption. 

But this veto at the same time dissolved the Diet 
and invalidated all the laws passed during the self- 
same session! True, while the nobility held to its 
high ideals, this extraordinary prerogative was 
never used. The day came, though, in 1652, when 
a nobleman, perhaps intoxicated with an irrational 
love of freedom, shrieked nie pozwalam in a ses- 
sion of the diet. That shriek was almost equivalent 
to a death-knell of orderly procedure in the legis- 
lative body. For from that day on to 1764, of the 
fifty-five diets held, forty-eight were dissolved. 
There was a means of overcoming the liberum veto 
and this was the second right asserted by the no- 
bility, the right of confederation. According to it, 
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any coterie of nobles could arm itself to put over a 
favorite law—by force, if necessary. 

Such was the growth of this unwritten Polish 
Constitution under the guidance and protection of 
the nobility. This might have all been very well 
indeed if the nobility were the only class in Poland. 
Of course there were others: the townsmen or the 
burghers, and the ever present peasants. At most, 
the nobility formed five to eight per cent of the 
population, the townsmen accounted for another 
fifteen per cent, and the peasants, the remainder, 
constituted the greater part of the population. But 
while rights and privileges were accruing to the 
nobility, the rest of the nation stood waiting. The 
Polish constitutional development was obviously 
one-sided. The scale was tipping, and the balance 
was heavy on one side. As a matter of fact, the 
more rights the nobility received, the fewer 
obligations they cared to assume. The more rights 
the nobility acquired, the more they wanted to 
keep them, regardless of whether or not they were 
proving themselves disastrous to the welfare of the 
nation. Many a zealous king tried sincerely to re- 
form this situation and to suppress such anomalous 
constitutional procedure. John Casimir ominously 
warned that the state would be annihilated if there 
was not a reform in head and members of those 
wielding authority. 

Nor was he wrong. The neighboring Powers, 
especially those who had plans for territorial ag- 
grandizement, were well aware of the pitiable one- 
sided constitutional growth, and they encouraged 
its promotion until the life-blood of Poland was 
sapped. In a secret meeting in 1763, Catherine the 
Great made a pact with Frederick the Great to 
protect this death-bearing constitution and to pre- 
vent its alteration. 

It was to remedy this state of affairs that the 
Great Diet convened in Warsaw on October 6, 1788. 
The majority of its members specifically entered it 
with a desire for constitutional reform. Consequent- 
ly the Diet was in good hands from the beginning. 
To avoid future bickering, a provision was passed 
that for this session the majority would rule. To 
obtain security aggressors, an alliance was 
made with Frederick William II of Prussia. Then 
the committees of deputies began their great work, 
which took four years to complete. 

It took a long time; but here the work of cen- 
turies had to be reformed as well as the ideas of 
certain nobles, ideas which were equally old. Final- 
ly, after much oratory, after much delay, after 
much strife, the Diet was nearing its end; a new 
constitution had been drawn up and was ready for 
adoption. There now remained but one difficulty in 
sight—the long period of time which it usually 
takes for a country to adopt a new constitution. 
Conscious of this, the majority of the patriotic 
nobles secretly resolved to introduce the constitu- 
tion and have it adopted the same day. Incidental- 
ly, the whole procedure of the Diet with regard to 
the constitution was more or less veiled with 
secrecy, simply to prevent the neighboring nations 
from knowing what was taking place, lest they 
prematurely suffocate it. But by the morning of 
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the third of May, 1791, all Warsaw knew that 
something was in the air. The galleries of the Diet 
were filled to capacity very early, while, outside, 
the streets were packed with cheering throngs 
anxious to see what the Great Diet had in store for 
them. 

The session of the day began seriously. There 
was a preliminary statement read from the Depu- 
tation of Foreign Interests concerning the evil re- 
ports of another planned partition of Poland. This, 
the reader said, was in danger of taking place un- 
less the Poles did something definite—and at once. 
Ignacy Potocki, the Marshal of the Diet, asked the 
King what he would do to save his country. The 
King, Stanislaus Poniatowski, produced the Con- 
stitution. It was read aloud and greeted with shouts 
of approval. But then the objections of reaction- 
aries began. There were some who especially op- 

the clause which made the Crown hereditary. 
They felt that their most precious heritage—free- 
dom—would be taken away by this move. In the 
end, the King and the patriotic majority prevailed. 
The King, calling the Bishop of Cracow, Felix Paul 
Turski, had that ecclesiastical dignitary administer 
to him the Oath to the Constitution and, to be bet- 
ter seen by the assembled Diet in the enactment of 
this historic role, he stood on a chair and was 
sworn audibly. What an amazing event in the “age 
of enlightenment!” A King relinquished some of 
his power, not because he was coerced, but because 
he understood the meaning of freedom to such an 
extent that he wanted others to share in it. 

Immediately the patriotic nobles, clergy and 
others, raised their right hands in one accord and 
swore allegiance to the Constitution. Then the 
King, truly inspired, called on everyone who had 
taken the oath there with him in the diet to go to 
the church of Saint John and repeat it before the 
altar. A procession formed, consisting of all the 
senators, all the Bishops, most of the deputies and 
a tumult of people, and marched with renewed 
vigor to the palace church. There the élite of the 
country pledged their lives and honor to uphold 
the Constitution. When the organ sounded the Te 
Deum, many must have secretly breathed a prayer 
of thanksgiving to God in gratitude for His con- 
tinuous Providence over the destinies of the coun- 
try. After the ceremony, a volley of 200 cannons 
was set off to confirm to the city and the nearby 
country the completion of the long-sought event. 

That evening Warsaw was a city of joy. The re- 
joicing was spontaneous and buoyant, yet it never 
went beyond the point of good order, even though 
it did continue throughout the night. There was 
much reason for joy. One of the great revolutions 
of mankind was accomplished without the sacrifice 
of a drop of blood! It is no wonder, then, that Ed- 
mund Burke, that eminent British orator, could 
call it “probably the most pure and defecated public 
good which ever has been conferred on mankind.” 
This was the third of May, 1791, a spring day or, 
better, a harbinger of a second spring for Poland. 

An analysis of the articles of the new Constitu- 
tion reveals how thorough it was and how revo- 
lutionary. The Catholic religion was reaffirmed to 


be the religion of the state, but toleration was 
granted to all other beliefs. The crown was made 
hereditary in the Saxon line. The government was 
organized into three parts: Executive (consisting 
of the King and his council), Legislative (com- 
posed of the Chamber of Senators and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies) and Judicial. City- and town- 
dwellers (burghers) were given rights and allowed 
to send representatives to the diet. Trade restric- 
tions between the nobleman and the burgher were 
removed and the middle class was encouraged. 
Those antiquated privileges, the liberum veto and 
the right of confederation were abolished. Most 
revolutionary, perhaps, for those times, was the 
article which placed the peasant directly under the 
protection of the government and its law. Hence- 
forth, if any contract was made between the noble 
and the peasant, both parties were subject to its 
terms. The millennium of political order and na- 
tional brotherhood was slowly becoming a reality 
in Poland. 

But the new portentous spring was not allowed 
to mature into a second summer. It was the age 
of despots, but what made it worse was that their 
dominions surrounded Poland. Under these circum- 
stances what chance had even a Third of May? 
The Constitution had barely been signed when 
plans were drawn up for a second partition. Fred- 
erick William II, the traitor who had just recently 
signed a treaty with Poland, and Catherine the 
Great, the amoral Empress of Russia, could not 
bear to see the rejuvenation of a country which 
they had proclaimed to the world to be dead. This 
time they would make sure that there would be 
no Poland—forever. And indeed, when the Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies marched into Poland, and 
the second and third partitions occurred, to many 
this seemed an accomplished fact. 

The fait accompli, however, never achieved the 
effect which the conquerors expected. How could 
it? The Third of May was too great for them. The 
Third of May was Poland’s answer for all time that 
she was still very much alive. Years, nay centuries 
later, the downtrodden nation could honestly sing 
in its national anthem, Jeszcze Polska nie zginela— 
“Poland is not yet lost while we are alive.” It could 
always turn to the Third of May for inspiration in 
the fight to attain and retain freedom. 

This is the story of the Constitution of May the 
Third, 1791. These are the facts. Placed in its his- 
torical context, it stands as a truly great revolu- 
tion, and one of the first in Eastern Europe. To 
Divine Providence, to which all things are near and 
nothing is hidden, must be given the chief grati- 
tude for that day. How wisely It preordained that 
the Constitution should appear at that point of 
time when it would do the nation the most good! 
The members of the Great Diet must have been 
very conscious of this themselves, since one of their 
first moves after signing the Constitution was to 
order that a special church be built to Divine Prov- 
idence for His care over the nation. It is to the 
same Divine Providence that Poland turns again 
today, praying that, just as He had given it the 
Third of May, so now He may give it freedom. 
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DIVIDED CATHOLICS 


WHAT a scandal that Catholics are so divided! 
Look at their conduct during an election year, and 
see how they differ on such elementary matters as 
the approval or disapproval of Government policies 
and the way to run the war. These differences run 
all through our life. They affect our philosophy: 
the Thomists and the Scotists, not to mention the 
Suarezians, will be at each others’ heads until the 
end of time. We disagree on politics, we differ in 
a hundred ways as to how the Church should meet 
the challenge of an unbelieving age. We have the 
prudent and the cautious (whom the militants term 
pussy-footers) and we have those inspired by holy 
recklessness (whom the anxious souls call fanatics). 
We have our individualists and our organization- 
minded; our bureaucrats and our glorious uncon- 
ventionals. 

Those who view the Catholic Church from out- 
side, however, will be deceiving themselves if they 
imagine this is some new and strange phenomenon. 

Contrary to the belief of many non-Catholics, 
there is no Catholic “party line.” We possess our 
Creed, in faith and morals. We enjoy the pastoral 
guidance of those whom the Holy Spirit has chosen 
in order to govern, spiritually, the flock of Christ. 
But this Creed is printed in little books you can 
buy at any church door, and the Bishops’ and the 
Popes’ directives are communicated by no secret 
executive committees, no Praesidiwms or Cathin- 
terns or Rombunds. They are matters of public 
record, openly announced, and openly translated 
into practical action. 

The enemies of our Faith, therefore, have little 
cause for rejoicing over such apparent divisions 
in the Catholic Fold. The professional anti-Catho- 
lic sees in them possibilities of schism and dire 
disruption. He forgets they have been with the 
Church since the dawn of Christianity, and are 
part, when not in excess, of its normal and healthy 
condition in this world. 

Certain journalists are pathologically eager to 
find some issue, some personalities, among Cath- 
olics, to play up against other personalities, other 
issues. They are thrilled by the discovery that some 
Catholic prelate has given an interpretation to a 
matter of Church discipline which varies some- 
what from another prelate’s view on the same sub- 
ject. Tags, of praise or blame, are drawn from their 
own party stockroom to affix to the respective 
parties. But the blow-up they await does not come 
off; Catholics have a way of agreeing when they 
should continue to disagree; and hopeful anticipa- 
tion is nonplussed. 

Exaggerating and playing up divisions among 
Catholics is an old device. The classic example is 
Hitler’s attempt to stigmatize the “political’’ Cath- 
olics. This ruse, like all such ruses, soon became 
patent. We as Catholics, however, can wisely avoid 
giving even this specious ammunition to the enemy. 
While keeping our honest differences of thought, 
let us not give him comfort by labeling each other 
with any abusive and meaningless epithets. 
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LOST LESSON 


MARK HOPKINS was not the only one to 
think that the best school was a log, with the 
teacher on one end and the pupil on the other. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, too, we now learn, utilized 
such an academic setup in his famous meeting 
with the late British Prime Minister, Ramsay 
MacDonald, at the Rapidan Camp in Virginia 
in 1929. On one part of the discussion Mr. 
Hoover was undoubtedly the professor, Mr. 
MacDonald the pupil. 

That lesson was on the topic of feeding 
Europe in time of war. Mr. Hoover was the 
professor, because, of all men, he was most 
fitted to speak on it; his vast experience at the 
end of the last war, his practical ability and 
the evident successes that met his efforts, his 
large and generous spirit, all gave him author- 
ity to have his views and his plans respected. 
The details of that plan need not be entered 
into here. Its general purpose, that 

... the Powers should agree that in time of war 

ships carrying food to belligerent countries 

should be free from any danger of interference 
to remove starvation of women and children 
from the weapons of warfare, 
is certainly one at which no Christian individ- 
ual or government can cavil. 

The lesson fell on ears that seemed sympa- 
thetic, but which proved to be deaf. Mr. Mac- 
Donald could eventually go no farther, “in the 
light of telegrams he had received from Lon- 
don,” than to “promise to have the matter ex- 
amined closely after his return to England.” 

Mr. Hoover’s lessons have thus far fallen on 
deaf official ears here, as well. Despite the fact 
that the Senate has passed a resolution, ex- 
pressing the explicit and even keen desire of 
the American people that the State Department 
and the President call upon England to accede 
in the matter of sending desperately needed 
supplies, the Administration has taken no ap- 
parent steps. Did not that resolution constitute 
a direct mandate? Is it to be ignored? 

Meanwhile, the latest report from France 
states that fifty per cent of the children are 
seriously undernourished; all French chijdren 
are achieving only sixty-five per cent of their 
normal growth. There is still hope, however, 
that the health of most of them may be re 
stored. But not unless we act now. 
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DILLARS AND DOLLARS 


INSTEAD of “you used to come at ten o’clock, 
but now you come at noon,” the woful song of 
school-teachers is becoming “you used to come 
quite regularly, but now you don’t come at all.” 

Figures for New York—and they can be du- 
plicated all over the country—show that almost 
fifty per cent of the 18,048 pupils in secondary 
schools who have quit to take up positions have 
no intention of returning, mainly because they 
“found school dull.”” Young scholars have never 
been famed for their love of schools, and their 
complaints have been many and loud, but we 
really think that it is reserved for these latter 
days for the poor waifs to find it dull. It may 
have been harsh and driving in the days of the 
hickory stick, but dull it was not. 

Perhaps the reason for the modern dulness is 
modern lack of discipline. All teachers who 
have suffered under the progressive system will 
tell you that the children soon come to be 
bored to death with having to plan their own 
“activation” programs. They want leadership; 
they expect, they crave guidance. 

However that may be, we cannot see why 
school these days, of all days, should be dull. 
What an opportunity teachers have to make 
their courses timely and timeless—Caesar’s 
Gallic wars take on a new interest with invasion 
drawing near; Hannibal’s elephants have their 
counterpart in Burma’s jungles; all literature 
and history tell in varying tones the story of the 
dignity of the human soul which modern stat- 
ism denies; religion courses give the answer, 
and it is a thrilling one, to the evils of racism, 
of social injustice, of delinquency. 

It is sad to think that we cannot make Chris- 
tian democracy attractive in the schools. We 
wager that Nazi education, as noted in the 
Comment pages, is not dull to the young Ger- 
man students. Why must our national, interna- 
tional and spiritual ideals be dull? 

The obverse of the shield is brighter. Cath- 
olic secondary schools throughout the country 
report steady growth since the war. Incomes 
are higher, it is true, but is not part of the ex- 
planation to be found in the fact that Catholic 
parents and children appreciate more than ever 
the need of sound education for the future of 
the world, and that they find education with a 
soul not a dull affair, but quite an adventure? 


EMPLOYER UPHELD 


ON April 16, the National Labor Relations Board, 
by a two-to-one vote, decided that an employer was 
within his rights in discharging employes who 
struck over his refusal to violate the Stabilization 
Act. The pertinent facts in this decision, a sharp 
departure from precedent, are these: 

As a result of collective bargaining, an agree- 
ment as to a wage increase was reached between 
the American News Company and the Magazine, 
Mailers and Deliverers Unions, a non-affiliated 
group representing certain employes in the Com- 
pany’s Paterson, N. J., branch. The Union and the 
Company jointly appealed to the War Labor Board 
for permission to make the wage increase effective. 
By June 10, 1943, two months after the petition 
was filed, WLB had taken no action on the case. 
Whereupon the Union called a meeting and decided 
to strike unless the Company granted the increases 
immediately. This the Company refused to do, 
pointing out that such action would violate the 
Stabilization Act of October, 1942, and render it 
liable to criminal penalties. Accordingly, the men 
struck on June 11. Ten days later, the stoppage was 
called off and the strikers sought to return to their 
jobs. The Company, on the ground that the 
strikers, by stopping work, had terminated their 
contract, refused to reinstate them. 

Appeal was thereupon taken to the NLRB, and 
a trial examiner held that the Company was guilty 
of an unfair labor practice and was obliged to re- 
employ the discharged workers. This verdict was 
reversed by NLRB in its decision of April 16. 

In support of their position upholding the em- 
ployer, Messrs. Gerard D. Reilly and John M. 
Houston argued that, although the Wagner Act is 
addressed “to employer, not employe, misconduct, 
this does not mean, and never has meant, that em- 
ploye misconduct is necessarily irrelevant to the 
determination of violations of Section 8.” In the 
present case, they pointed out, “the strike was 
neither provoked nor preceded by unfair labor 
practices.” In fact, the employer could have ac- 
ceded to the Union’s demand only by violating the 
law of the land. Therefore, in applying the Wagner 
Act, regard must be had for other Federal laws. 

The dissenting Board member, Harry H. Millis, 
agreed that in carrying out the Act regard must 
be had for other expressions of Federal policy, and 
“that, in proper circumstances, employe miscon- 
duct may be a relevant consideration.” But he dis- 
agreed in holding that “the right to engage in ‘con- 
certed activities’ for collective bargaining . . . was 
not intended by Congress to be completely vitiated 
solely on the ground that such concerted activity 
is not consonant with another Federal statute.” 

Legally, Mr. Millis has a good, though not a 
compelling, argument. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority has a persuasive legal reason and a sound 
position in morals and common sense. It is hard to 
believe that Congress, in safeguarding the rights 
of workers, intended to strip employers of their 


just rights. 
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ROME 


NO ONE with any feeling for the values of our 
western civilization can contemplate the military 
threat to Rome with anything but the most pro- 
found anxiety. Catholics have, of course, a keener 
sense of uneasiness; for them, Rome is not only the 
heart and center of a great civilization but the 
heart and center of their Church. It is not only 
their religious monuments that war threatens, but 
the very safety and life of Christ’s Vicar on earth. 

But one does not need to be a Catholic to feel 
the gravity of the situation; and the expressions of 
anxiety have not been confined to Catholics. It is 
sufficient if one understands what Rome has meant 
to the civilization of the world. Our own American 
way of life rests solidly, in its origins, upon Europe; 
and Europe has been built on Rome. 

During the twenty-seven centuries of its history, 
Rome has more than once been ravaged by in- 
vaders. But this threat surpasses all others as far 
as our weapons of war surpass the weapons of 
other ages; as far as this war exceeds in destruc- 
tive power all wars in recorded history. If Rome 
becomes the center of battle, it will not emerge, as 
it has before, battle-scarred but surviving; Rome 
will disappear. That is the lesson of Monte Cassino. 
As long as there is a stone upon a stone, as long as 
there is enough of Rome left to shelter a machine- 
gun nest or a mortar, the destruction will go on. 

Some nine months have passed since our Flying 
Fortresses made their first attack on the Roman 
railway yards. During those nine months the ques- 
tion of demilitarizing the city has been discussed 
and debated. In answer to an urgent plea to the 
President by Senator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Hull replied, on April 15: 

The question of the preservation of Rome has been 

kept constantly in mind since this country became 

involved in the world conflict. The President, the 

American military authorities and this department 

are all alive to the significance of Rome to Christian 

and Western civilization. The department has had 
under almost continuous consideration . .. the vari- 


ous problems involved in sparing Rome from the 
devastation incidental to modern warfare. 


Bishops, Catholic and non-Catholic, and the leaders 
of many other religious bodies have joined in urg- 
ing that every possible means be taken to avert 
what would be little short of a world disaster. 

Mr. DeValera, whose own little country, though 
neutral, is caught in the cruel grip of war, ad- 
dressed notes both to America and Germany ask- 
ing the belligerents “to seek, through appropriate 
intermediary channels, an agreement by which 
Rome may be saved.” Future generations, added 
Mr. DeValera: 

will forget the military considerations which may 

now seem to dictate the occupation or possession of 


Rome, but should the city be destroyed, the fact of 
its destruction will be remembered forever. 


It is interesting that one of the AMERICA staff was 
told the same thing, in almost the same words, 
some days before Mr. DeValera’s notes were pub- 
lished, by a barber while having a haircut. “We 
may understand, Father,” he said, “why we may 
destroy Rome; but people in the future will not ask 
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why Rome was destroyed, but: Who destroyed 
Rome? And they will say, the Americans.” Bishop 
Hurley, of St. Augustine, Florida, had something 
like this in mind when he declared that if the Ger- 
mans trick us into attacking Rome, they will have 
sprung upon us the biggest booby-trap in history. 

The Germans, of course, are claiming that they 
have demilitarized the city. A couple of weeks ago, 
the German Commander in Rome announced that 
German troops may no longer enter Rome and that 
supplies for the southern front no longer pass 
through the city. Quite apart from the Nazi record 
of complete disregard for the truth, the Germans 
must realize that in no war can one side very well 
accept the unsupported word of the other on such 
a point. President Roosevelt, moreover, flatly as- 
serts, in his reply to Mr. DeValera, that the Ger- 
mans 


. are using to the limit of its capacities the com- 
munications network and other facilities of Rome to 
further a purely German military operation. 


If the German statement is true, there are a 
number of neutral diplomats at the Vatican—not 
to speak of the Pope himself—who can authenti- 
cate it. What could be simpler than a statement by 
these neutrals as to the demilitarization of the 
city? That so obvious a course has not been fol- 
lowed must throw serious doubt on the German 
claims. 

Senator Bridges proposes the setting up of 

... a military commission composed of two or more 

representatives of the United Nations and an equal 

number of military representatives of the enemy, 
with the Pope as impartial chairman, to arrange the 
demilitarization of Rome. 


Once the conditions were agreed to, there seems 
no special difficulty in having a supervisory com- 
mitte, completely neutral, if necessary, to see that 
the compact was observed. 

The danger is in delay. While we are grateful for 
Mr. Hull’s assurance that the preservation of Rome 
is receiving close and continuous attention, we can- 
not help wondering why nine months of consider- 
ation seem to have left the matter just where it 
was last July. Are we going to drift along until 
military events overtake diplomacy and Rome is 
sacrificed to our inaction? 

Senator Bridges’ reminder is very much to the 
point: “Even in the midst of this terrible struggle 
we must not forget that we are Christians and that 
we must continue to be in the right if we are to 
prevail.” This is a war, as our leaders have often 
reminded us, for certain human ideals. We can 
hardly hope to preserve those ideals if we abandon 
them ourselves in the heat of combat. We shall be 
responding to the idealism of many, many millions 
of people throughout the world if we show our- 
selves genuinely bent upon the preservation of 
Rome. We shall be strengthening our cause in a 
way that no military success could effect. 

It may be that in the ultimate necessities of war 
Rome will become a battleground. We owe it to 
ourselves, we owe it to our country and its honor, 
to make sure that such a thing does not happen by 
any fault or any neglect of ours. 
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OUR LADY IN DANTE 


M. M. ILARDI 








AS if conscious of the honor of being born in her 
month, Dante has paid, in language that is sur- 
passingly sublime, an immortal tribute of praise 
to the Queen of May. In the exalted position as- 
signed by Dante to the Blessed Virgin Mary as the 
“Queen of Heaven,” and the enthusiastic language 
in which he speaks of her in his Divine Comedy, 
we recognize the expression not only of the poet’s 
sound theological doctrine but also of his deep de- 
votion towards the Mother of God. 

Devotion to Mary in Dante’s time was fervent 
and universal. In his Florence, May Day festivi- 
ties flourished and fostered the external cult of the 
Queen of May. In the whole of literature and art 
in the Middle Ages, praise of Mary was coupled 
with the elevation of womanhood. For most, 
womanhood was a symbol of moral uplifting. The 
part Beatrice played in the poet’s life is evident 
from his own words: “Having become acquainted 
with Beatrice, I began to love the lovers of truth 
and to shun the followers of falsehoods.” Again, 
in the Vita Nuova, Dante tells us that the “Name 
of Mary was always spoken of with the greatest 
reverence.” 

Hence, one who knows the times will believe that 
Dante felt what he has so sublimely expressed in 
the Divine Comedy concerning Our Lady. Unless 
the reader is convinced of this truth, the poet’s 
praises to the Mother of mankind may seem to 
savor of spasmodic sentiment. This peculiar prej- 
udice may be easily brushed aside if we bear in 
mind three fundamental facts. The first is that 
Dante was reluctant to make known his private 
devotional practices. Secondly, we must not imagine 
the poet in a celestial sphere free from the in- 
evitable vicissitudes of life. On the contrary (and 
this is the third fundamental fact), he lived in a 
world of reality and experienced abundantly life’s 
stern conflicts. Misunderstandings from his fellow 
citizens joined with spiritual struggles and exile 
from fair Florence, his “Mother of little love,”” who 
closed her gates against him forever, to constitute 
in part the poet’s experiences on earth. 

Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates. 

To whom his country hers refused to open. 
In the seventeenth Canto of the Paradiso we find 
a brief summary of Dante’s exile in the form of 
a prophecy: 

And thou shalt leave behind thee everything 


Beloved most dearly; and this is the shaft 
Which first the blow of banishment shall wing. 


And thou shalt prove how salt to taste is e’er 

Another’s bread, and how the path is hard 

Which goeth down and up another’s stair. 

(Par. xvii, 55-60) 

But these bitter experiences turned the poet’s mind 
not to thoughts of despair, but rather to thoughts 
of hope and firm faith: “In his will is our peace.” 
And it is Mary, Star of the Sea, who will guide 
him assuredly and lead him safely to that peace 
at the portals of the Beatific Vision. Thus the 
Divine Comedy opens with Dante astray: 

Upon the journey of our life midway 

I came unto myself in a dark wood, 

For from the straight path I had gone astray, 

Oh, how hard is the telling what a drear 

And savage and entangled wood it was, 

That in the very thought renews the fear! 

(Inf. i, 1-6) 

But as the poet goes through his visionary voyage 
from the Inferno to the Paradiso, successive guides 
are sent by the Blessed Virgin whom he calls: 
Donna gentil nel ciel, the gracious Lady who in 
Heaven dwells. 

The Divine Comedy is replete with references 
to the Madonna. The poem is the poet’s loving 
testimonial of gratitude to her. His personal de- 
votion to Mary is testified by the declaration made 
in Par. xxiii, 88-90, that he ever invoked the name 
of that “fair flower morning and evening.” 

The name of that fair flower on which I call 

Morning and evening, drew my soul’s rapt gaze 

Unto the luster greatest there of all. 
The reference here is to the ringing of the Angelus 
bell. Pope Gregory IX in 1239 ordered the ringing 
of a bell for the salutation and praises of Our Lady. 
The practice of saying three Hail Marys in the eve- 
ning was recommended and indulgenced by Pope 
John XXII in the years 1318 and 1327. Dante’s de- 
scription of this devotion is found in the following 
passage: 

It was the hour which makes the hearts to swell 

Of those at sea, and homeward turns desire, 

The day that they have bid sweet friends farewell, 

And which the pilgrim, newly on his way, 

Pierceth with love, if from afar he hear 

Bells that do seem to mourn the dying day. 

(Purg. viii, 1-6) 

Again, Mary is the medium for mankind’s recep- 
tion of graces; indeed she is the Mediatrix of all 
graces. In the subsequent prominent Purgatorial 
passage we find that the mere utterance of her 
name by dying lips is powerful to secure final re- 
pentance and salvation, as is the case of the slain 
soldier cited by the poet: 

There where that naming of it is made vain 

I found myself at last, pierced through the throat, 

Fleeing afoot and bloodying the plain. 

Here lost mine eyes their sight; here on the name 

Of Mary ended I my words; and here 

I fell; and what remained mere flesh became. 

(Purg. v, 97-102) 
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As Dante advances on his visionary journey 
through the Mount of Purgatory, he hears sweet 
voices singing the Te Deum. Though Purgatory is 
primarily a place of suffering where repented sin 
is expiated before the soul can be admitted to the 
Beatific Vision, still it is also a place of pain mingled 
with joy of sure admittance into the abode of the 
Blessed. The poet’s stroke of genius is best shown 
in his plan of Purgatorial punishment. He vividly 
portrays seven separate terraces where the seven 
capital sins are expiated. While examples of virtues 
are found at the beginning of each terrace, the cor- 
responding examples of vices are found at the end 
of each terrace. In each instance the first example 
of virtue is taken from some incident in the life of 
the Blessed Virgin. She of all creatures is pro- 
claimed on every terrace of Purgatory first in 
virtue and highest in dignity. Since space does not 
permit me to cite the seven illustrations from 
Mary’s life, we shall take the last one in order de- 
signed by the poet. 

We have arrived at the seventh and last terrace 
of Purgatory, where those souls who sinned by lust 
are purged (Purg. xxv, 4-15). The unchaste purify 
their sins in flames, but in order to quench the 
flame of concupiscence these souls must have, re- 
eourse to prayer, and amid their flames they sing 
the Breviary hymn, Summae Deus Clementiae, and 
in one accord intone Mary’s response to the Angel 
Gabriel when he announced to her the dignity of 
Divine Maternity: “And Mary said to the Angel: 
How shall this be done for I know not Man”: 

Chanted then in the heart of great burning 

I heard Summae Deus Clementiae, 

Which moved in me no less desire of turning. 

And spirits I saw there moving through the flame; 

Wherefore I watched them and my steps with eyes 

That shifted ever and anon their aim. 

When there had died away the hymn’s last strain, 

They cried out softly: Virum Non Cognosco, 


And softly then began the hymn again. 
(Purg. xxv, 121-129) 


In this passage Dante has skilfully interwoven 
a theological thesis on Mariology. Though penning 
this passage primarily as a poet, Dante, consonant 
with Catholic dogma, clearly refers to Mary’s per- 
petual virginity. A Virgin before and after the 
conception of her Divine Son, she preserved her 
virginity even unto the last moment of her earthly 
existence. She reigns as the Queen of Virgins. 

Reluctantly we must hurry on. We shall make 
a long leap and arrive with Dante on the Mount 
of Paradise. Here the poet at last enjoys the 
Beatific Vision in the presence of the Heavenly 
Queen, and the whole celestial court. Here Mary 
is the Mirror that above all reflects the Light, 
Christ. As on earth she surpassed all the Saints 
in sanctity, so in Heaven she surpasses them in 
beauty and splendor: 

The name of that fair flower on which I call 
Morning and evening drew my soul’s rapt gaze 
Unto the lustre greatest there of all. 

And when on both mine eyes depicted were 
The glory and greatness of the living star 
Which on high conquers, as it conquered here, 
Athwart the heaven a torch descended, curled 
Into a ring, in fashion of a crown, 


And now enwreathing it, around it hurled. 
(Par. xxiii, 88-96) 
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In the exalted position assigned by Dante to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as Queen of Heaven, and the 
enthusiastic language in which he speaks of her, 
we recognize the poet’s genuine devotion to the 
Mother of mankind. In the last canto of this epic 
poem (Par. xxxiii), the poet is at the peak of his 
poetical powers and, like the prince of Catholic 
poets that he is, he pens the Virgin’s virtues, her 
Divine Maternity, her privileges and prerogatives, 
in language that is sublime poetry and replete with 
theological lore. The sublimest passage is found in 
the Paradiso (Par. xxxiii, 1-21); I here give the 
English translation which has been rendered by 
Mr. Fletcher: 

Thou Maid and Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

Thou humble and high over every creature, 

Born by eternal counsels fixed upon, 

Verily thou art she who, by partaking, 

Didst even so ennoble human nature, 

Its Maker scorned not to be of its making. 

Within thy womb rekindled was the love 

Under whose warmth in the eternal peace 

This flower had its burgeoning. Here above 

Unto ourselves meridian torch thou art 

Of charity, and thou art there below 

The living spring of hope in mortal heart. 

Lady, thou so prevailest in all things 

That whoso would have grace, and seeks not thee, 

Would have his wish fly upward without wings. 

Not only aideth thy benignity 

All them that ask of thee, but often times 

Forerunneth of its own accord the plea. 

In thee pity, in thee compassion dwells, 

In thee magnificence; in thee unites 

Whate’er in creature is of goodness else. 

(Par. xxxiii, 1-21) 

If we pause to reflect on this sublime, poetic 
prayer of Dante, we notice that it is a prayer of 
praise springing from the heart of a devoted son 
to his Mother. More, it is the prayer of a poet- 
theologian. In the words of Miss Brégy, in the 
Divine Comedy we rightly see: “A very font of 
virtues, the exaltation of womanhood, of gentleness 
and purity, the glorification of the family ideal for 
prince and peasant.”” Mary’s might and mercy, her 
solicitousness to aid her spiritual children is so 
great that frequently she anticipates their re- 
quests. 

La tua benignita non pur soccorre 
A chi dimanda, ma molte fiate 
Liberamente al dimandar precorre. 

(Par. xxxiii, 16-18) 

Not only aideth thy benignity all them that ask 

of thee, 

But oftentimes forerunneth of its own accord the 

plea. 

In thee pity, in thee compassion dwells, 

In thee magnificence; in thee unites whate’er in 

creature is goodness else. 

Thus the Florentine poet has penned the most 
beautiful expression of Catholic cult to Mary. The 
Commedia is solemn and soul-stirring, teeming with 
the theology of Saint Thomas, with the mysticism 
of Saint Bonaventure, and flowing mellifiuously 
with the influence of Mary’s poet, Saint Bernard. 
From these Church luminaries, together with a 
sedulous study of Scripture, Dante has woven 4 
beautiful tapestry of Catholic dogma and poetry 
and bequeathed to the world a precious pattern of 
Mariology, vivifying and making splendid human 
genius. 
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NO SECULAR SAINT 


Toe Razor's Epce. By W. Somerset 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.75 
LIKE Moon and Sixpence, next to Of Human Bondage, 
Mr. Maugham’s best-known novel, The Razor’s Edge is 
a roman 4 clef, utilizing, however, for its protagonist a 
more obscure person than the French painter, Paul 
Gauguin, and one whose identity the writer intends to 
keep secret until what time, if ever, fame seeks him 
out, when these pages may prove a “useful source of 
information to my friend’s biographers.” Maugham here 
reverses his former pattern of flavorsome depravity with 
geometrical exactness, for Larry Darnell, who, like 
Strickland, deserts the beaten paths of society, unlike 
Strickland, does so in a metaphysical quest for God that 
leads him successively to Paris and study of a four- 
teenth-century Flemish mystic, work in a Lens coal 
mine, a three-months’ sojourn in an Alsatian monastery, 
over two years of discipleship in India under a Hindu 
guru, summer-long intimacy with a French cocotte, and 
back again to an unknown destiny in America. 

That Darnell remains, as a candidate for secular 
sainthood, no more convincing, if more suavely handled, 
than one of Lloyd Douglas’ apocalyptic stonecutters, is 
apparently sensed by the author himself, for he apolo- 
gizes on the last page: “I am of the earth, earthy; I 
can only admire the radiance of such a rare creature, I 
cannot step into his shoes and enter into his inmost 
heart, as I sometimes think I can do with persons more 
nearly allied to the common run of men.” This personal 
disqualification Mr. Maugham so modestly deprecates is 
not confined to himself alone; it is quite a general lit- 
erary difficulty, as the English critic, C. S. Lewis, has 
pointed out, for the simple reason that, whereas a char- 
acter worse than oneself only calls for the imaginative 
release of one’s own evil passions, the fictional or bio- 
graphical treatment—witness how hagiography has a 
tendency to turn into iconography—of an individual 
better than oneself requires the mirroring of real high 
virtues which, since we do not possess them at all, “we 
cannot depict except in a purely external fashion.” 

However that may be, his old flair for the boulevards 
and unsavory back-streets of the world’s capitals con- 
tinues to regale the reader with a Balzacian or even 
Thackerayan taste for such figures as the Pole Kosti and 
Suzanne Rouvier; and he shows all his ancient Jamesian 
skill in the full-length portrait of Isabel Bradley who 
coarsens as Beatrix Esmond must have coarsened in the 
interval when we do not see her before she becomes the 
Baroness Bernstein and, even better, in the maliciously 
affectionate study of that twentieth-century Major Pen- 
dennis, that “sad Don Quixote of a worthless purpose,” 
Elliott Templeton. 

There have been certain tantalizing hints in the ad- 
vance publicity-releases that The Razor’s Edge comes to 
grips, seriously, with religious ideas. Mr. Maugham’s 
auctorial asides disclaim any such solemn intention; but 
it is interesting to note, just the same, the powerful 
attraction exerted by the idea of metempsychosis on 
English romancers from Haggard and Moore and Kip- 
ling to Maugham and Myers. Technically speaking— 
and perfection of prose and technique is an invariable 
Maugham achievement—the mixture is as before, with 
a quizzical observer—in this particular case no Con- 
radian Marlowe but the novelist himself in propria per- 
sona—recording the narrative advance in a series of 
beautifully transcribed conversations, mainly in cafés, 
over an apéritif and cigarette. Those America readers 
who cannot echo Lamb’s “Shaftesbury is not too genteel 
for me nor Jonathan Wild too low” will not find Mr. 
Maugham’s witty naturalism always to their liking, al- 


Maugham. 





though, even here, it must be noted that his sexual 
animadversions are never pornographic or aphrodisiac. 
All in all, the effect is still pleasantly cooling, like some 
expensive after-shaving lotion, but—the war’s emollient 
effect, perhaps—less astringent than usual. 

CHARLES A. BraDy 


PRACTICAL TEACHING 


EXPERIMENTS IN EpucaTION. By Lane Cooper. Cor- 

nell University Press. $2.50 
IF a man is in the teaching business and wishes to 
please his customers, he should try to cheat them. If he 
wishes to become a well known authority on his job, he 
must never work at it—-but must constantly talk about 
it, preferably in the quality magazines, before luncheon 
clubs, and over the radio. 

For these reasons (which do seem to activate some 
“educators”) Lane Cooper’s Experiments in Bducation 
will probably be dismissed as the ranting of a radical 
who has violated tradition by knowing what he was 
talking about and has outraged convention by suggest- 
ing that discipline is a part of the teacher’s duties. 

If a man is to be educated, Professor Cooper insists, 
that man will have to know something. And because 
Professor Cooper has always leaned heavily on the 
Bible, the Classics and the literature of the Middle Ages, 
he realizes that knowing something entails hard work. 
He does not advocate becoming educated by curling up 
with a good book—or, for that matter, one hundred 
good books. But education for him requires study and 
the things that go with studying: punctuality, attention, 
neatness and accuracy. 

Yet, with all his appreciation of the necessary me- 
chanics, he has not neglected the more exciting products 
of the student’s labors. He has always driven his stu- 
dents hard, but he has also led them to remember the 
good, the true and the beautiful, to observe, interpret 
and criticize. 

That Professor Cooper’s career of teaching at Cornell 
has been successful is attested to by the respect in which 
he is held by his colleagues and the affection with which 
he is recalled by all who have been his students. Nor is 
his fame restricted to the shores of Lake Cayuga, 

When, therefore, Professor Cooper speaks of the 
things that he has discovered about classroom proce- 
dure, anyone interested in the helpful hints of an expert 
should listen with grateful attention. This is not a book 
of theories, for though the theories are there, most of 
the pages are devoted to practical plans, outlines and 
modes of operation. 

No one who is interested in any aspect of education 
should miss the first two chapters of the book, devoted 
as they are to the general objectives of education and 
that universal tool of education—the library. Those 
interested in the classics will find that the chapters on 
“Plato,” “Beginners Greek,” “General Reading,” “Trans- 
lations,” and “Literary Criticism” are most useful dem- 
onstrations of the way to combat student inertia and 
the attacks of progressive education. 

But, of course, the book will be most valuable for the 
teacher of English, particularly the medievalist. Pro- 
fessor Cooper has named the texts he uses, has ex- 
plained the assignments he makes, and has indicated 
the trends of his critical evaluation of specific pieces. 
He offers his hand to the young teacher who has not 
learned to put first things first because he still does not 
know which are the first things. And from his hand the 
beginner will receive consolation and courage. 

FRANK SULLIVAN 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 26th year. Catalog. 


Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Naragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 
SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 
CAMP FOR BOYS: 10 TO 17 YEARS 


For further information, apply to Headmaster 











ANNOUNCEMENT *2. Supplementing previous an- 
nouncement of the reprinting of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia from the original plates with 1922 supplement, 
we are pleased now to make known that printing of 
more than one-third of the 17 volume set has been 
completed. 

The prospect is, subject to wartime conditions, that 
bound sets will be ready in June. 


Price $85.00, plus delivery charges. 


Of the 250 sets in process, 145 already have been 
ordered. There is reason to expect that few, if any, 
sets will be available by the time the binding is 
entirely done. 


Those intending to order should not delay. 
THE GILMARY SOCIETY, A Membership Corporation 














317 East Fordham Road . New York 58, N. Y. 
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SALATHIEL’S PROGRESS 


Beprorp Vitiace. By Hervey Allen. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. $2.50 
STORY-TELLING at its best continues to hall-mark this 
second installment in the life and times of Salathiel 
Albine, introduced to us in last year’s Forest and the 
Fort. This episode does not carry the hero much farther 
along his road, but let it not be thought that the story 
lags. Mr. Allen’s great gift is for vivid writing, and even 
his long descriptive or philosophizing passages do not 
interrupt the pace; more, they enhance the mood and 
endow the action, which is at times violent, with an 
added meaning. 

The main character, as you will remember, was res- 
cued from his Indian captivity in the former volume. 
The theme of this is his immediate introduction into 
white civilization, even though it be the rough culture 
of a frontier fort. His reactions, his cultural growth, his 
awakening appreciation of what knowledge and friend- 
ship and family life mean, are all well handled. 

As usual with Mr. Allen, his greatest success comes 
in one magnificent fight scene, which occurred when the 
long over-due pay chests arrived at Bedford. This and 
the story of Captain Jack, who organizes a band of 
scouts to keep the trails free—which they do by per- 
petrating a wanton massacre of the Indians—are su- 
perbly done. And unless one may think that the mas- 
sacre is glorified, the author points out that this wrong- 
doing planted deep in Albine’s character and destiny 
seeds of all his future catastrophies. 

A long section deals with the establishment of Ma- 
sonic lodges on the frontier and will come rather as a 
surprise, for it certainly attributes to these foundations 
a tremendous influence for the spiritual and cultural 
advancement and unity of the scattered settlers. I am 
inclined to think that this phase of the story is overdone. 

Albine falls from virtue toward the end of the story 
when, though he has a wife living, he takes up with an 
Irish girl whom he had befriended in the earlier book. 
The subsequent volumes of the story will have to tell us 
what the outcome is. 

Mr. Allen's versatility is strikingly shown in his use 
of dialect and humor (some of it rather salty) in the 
Irish girl’s long story about herself. Scrupulously accu- 
rate in preserving the atmosphere and recreating the 
actual historical events, this is a splendid historical 
novel. The roughness of the times is naturally enough 
mirrored in the book, but overbalancing by far its out- 
spokenness are such features as the splendid tribute to 
the frontier women and the value of the Prendergass’ 
wonderful household in bringing the ideal of home into 
the wilderness. Haro_p C. GARDINER 


PERELANDRA. By C. 8. Lewis. The Macmillan Co. $2 
THE versatile and brilliant C. S. Lewis writes, in this 
sequel to Out of the Silent Planet, a superb communiqué 
on the ageless battle with powers and principalities. 
Praeternaturally rocketed to the planet Venus which, in 
interstellar language is called Perelandra, Dr. Ransom 
finds there a land of incredible beauty, prodigal bounty, 
happiness unspotted. 

He meets the Green Lady, Queen of this Eden hung in 
space, and his first idyllic conversations with her are 
splendid examples of Mr. Lewis’ profound psychological 
insight. Their growing friendship is blighted by the 
coming of Evil, personalized in Ransom’s old foeman, 
Weston. Ransom and Weston fight a titantic Dantean 
duel for possession of the Green Lady’s will and intel- 
lect, clashing first with arguments and afterwards with 
fang and claw. This reviewer knows of no better por- 
trayal of Evil than that achieved by Mr. Lewis. Even 
Saint Teresa has not succeeded so well in creating the 
impression of essential distortion and corruption; and 
that not with the apparatus of smoke and brimstone but 
by penetrating analysis and fourth-dimensional descrip 
tion. “Un-man” is unrelievedly loathsome, and the reader 
comes to feel with Ransom “that a suave and subtle 
Mephistopheles . . . or even a sombre tragic Satan out 
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of Paradise Lost, would have been a welcome release 
from the thing he was actually doomed to watch.” Ran- 
som conquers, with Divine aid, and averts a second 
tragedy in this second Garden of Paradise. 

Metaphysics, mysticism, theology are welded into sym- 
phonic harmony by a style as sharp and shining as a 
sword. The language lives and leaps into the prominence 
of Braille. The author has an amazing gift for produc- 
ing the sights, sounds and sensations of this other world 
which he has created. 

Perhaps the theologians may brood over some pass- 
ages, fearing that they might be construed as aid and 
comfort to the enemy. If the enemy they mean be, say, 
Jansenius or Baius, there might be something to it. But 
there is certainly no aid or comfort here for the Enemy. 

The publishers refer to this as fantasy—a designa- 
tion which seems somewhat cavalier by implication. This 
is not just another Wellsian phantasmagoria nor Jules 
Verne with a dash of demonology. This is, I venture to 
declare, great literature. WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


Oto Mrrr Laucus Last. By Clare Childs Puckette. 

Bobbs Merrill. $2 
EACH Spring comes the urge to breathe salt sea spray, 
and in this short novel about the superstitious, childish 
Whooping Island Livers who populate the small islands 
off South Carolina, the reader, to some extent, vicari- 
ously satisfies this desire. The author’s facility for fresh 
natural description and her ability to portray the bold, 
jolly strutting of a Negro woman with a new ox-cart or 
a new hat are the chief virtues of the superficial little 
story. The plot is somewhat amateurish, the characters 
are stage types, and the effect in general borders on the 
melodramatic. 

The basis for the story is flimsy: Old Mitt, red-brown 
instead of blue-black and consequently outcast, works 
her bit of land and maintains a passionate love for her 
shanty, her hearth and the mere passage of one day 
into the next. Her energy for life, combined with an 
awkwardly maneuvered bit of supernatural aid, enables 
her to escape starvation, win the social acceptance she 
craves and gain final but innocuous revenge for her 
man’s trickery and laziness. The book misses being really 
good, but it has an old-fashioned simplicity and will 
probably have a limited appeal for readers who are 
familiar with the vicinity in which the story is set. 

Joan C. GRACE 


CHARLES LAMB AND His FRIENDs. By Will D. Howe. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
THERE will always be people to read and enjoy Charles 
Lamb. For those who are loth to open the formidable 
two-volume life by E. V. Lucas or the twelve-volume 
edition of his works, Charles Lamb and His Friends 
offers a well-rounded introduction to the life and friend- 
ships of this most beloved of the Romantics. 

So much of what Lamb wrote was autobiographical 
that his own words are often the best revelation of his 
character; Mr. Howe’s book has the charm of copious 
quotations from Lamb’s letters and writings that helps 
one to feel the personality and mind of “Elia.” 

Against a background of early-nineteenth-century Lon- 
don, Mr. Howe pictures the circle of friends that sur- 
rounded Charles Lamb and his sister Mary, both re- 
markable in their capacity for friendship and apprecia- 
tion. In these pages we meet most of the celebrities of 
the day: William Wordsworth and Dorothy, Coleridge, 
Hunt, Hazlitt, Southey, P. G. Patmore (the father of 
Coventry), and a host of others—all varied in interests 
and attainments, but all proud to call Lamb their friend. 

But there are also chapters on Lamb as a letter- 
writer, as a poet, as a playwright and critic of the the- 
atre and, above all, as an essayist. 

Here also we find Lamb the lover of London, of old 
scenes, of old books, of quaint wit and pathetic humor, 
but especially of good conversation during his famous 
Wednesday evenings at home. 

Admirers of Lamb will be grateful to Mr. Howe, who 
discounts the usual epithet “poor Charles Lamb”—for 
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What The Reviewers Say: 
“ | ..a magnificent work . . . in the best Baronian heri- 


tage of scholarship.”—Peter Guilday, Editor-in-chief, The 
Catholic Historical Review. 


“The most practical and up-to-date one-volume history 
of the Church now available.”—Gerald G. Walsh, S_J., 
Editor, Thought. 


“The most significant textbook on Church History yet 
published in America.”—Thomas J. McMahon, formerly 
professor of Church History, Dunwoodie Semsnary. 


“ .. the book of the decade.” —James M. Gillis, Edstor, 
The Catholic World. 


“The most informing and stimulating book we have 
read in years.”—John F. Fenlon, late Provincial of the 
Sulpicians, U.S. A. 


“A remarkable volume which stands head and shoul- 
ders above any similar book obtainable today.”—Review 
for Religious (P. T. Derrig, SJ.) 


é 


. . . built on the best findings in historical fields.” 
America (W. Eugene Shiels, S.J.) 





‘ ... panoramic survey . . . presented with encyclo- 
pedic range and exactitude and objective clarity.” —New 
York Times (P. W. Wilson) 
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the nation's officer training program. 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmospheric healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 


State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 











Lamb emerges from his book as a man of selfless devo. 
tion, of quiet heroism, and of dauntless courage in fac. 
ing the difficulties and problems of his life. 

Mr. Howe succeeds in communicating Lamb’s joys 
and enthusiasms as well as his stoicism, but he does not 
try to make one feel that Lamb was a philosopher deep. 
ly concerned with the art of living. Perhaps this is just 
as well, since one cannot help feeling that Lamb was— 
with all his courage and his charm—the good pagan. 

JOHN PIck 


TEACHING CONFRATERNITY CLASSES. By Sister M. 

Rosalia, M.H.S.H. Loyola University Press. $1 
THIS is a valuable work. While written to help cate 
chists in teaching religion to Catholic pupils of our 
public schools, it will certainly help also teachers of 
religion in Catholic parochial and high schools. 

Sister Rosalia adapts for the purpose of religious in. 
struction every aid that the science of education offers. 
Clear principles are given, followed by explanations and 
practical applications which are excellent. Often the 
actual work of pupils is cited. Always there is shown 
the best manner of carrying out each step in the process 
of religious instruction, together with the ways to be 
avoided and the cautions to be observed. 

Suggestions for the fruitful teaching of religion dot 
every page of this book. Moreover, these suggestions 
are given in great detail; they are always definite and 
practical; and, most important of all, they are sugges- 
tions which have already proved successful. For they 
are the mature result of long years spent in the vocation 
of teaching the true religion. They are, in the author's 
words, “procedures that our Congregation has developed 
in a period of over fifty years.” 

Whoever cares to learn how best to teach religion will 
often consult this book. JOHN V. MATTHEWS 


Far NortH Country. By Thames Williamson. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce. $3 
ALASKA, the author tells us repeatedly throughout the 
pages of this volume, is America’s unknown and neg- 
lected possession, and we are frequently chided for our 
ignorance of so important a country. But when he 
reaches the end of the story the bewildered reader still 
knows very little about Alaska. This is not to imply that 
Far North Country is a dull and worthless book. The 
breezy, informal style of the author is entertaining; 
there are some fine descriptions of Arctic scenery; clever 
character sketches of Behring, Baranov, Soapy Smith 
and other famous or notorious characters; while the 
tale of Tuppela “The Terrible Finn,” is a thrilling short 
story. Salmon, furs and gold, the thrée chief resources 
of the region, are interestingly, if sketchily treated; the 
story of the recent Matanuska Valley colonization is 
well told. 

But we get no clear picture of the country, its history 
or development, its needs or advantages. There is much 
criticism of the Government's failure to recognize the 
importance of Alaska and fortify it as a base against 
Japan. At least two whole chapters and large sections 
of others have nothing to do with the story of Alaska 
The dogmatic lecture on evolution which comprises the 
first chapter is hardly a pertinent introduction; while 
the materialistic views of the author are aired in a 
number of places. We have the old sentimental nonsense 
about the poor Eskimos ruined by contact with the white 
man and the bad influence of the missionaries. In spite 
of its good points, the book does not tell us the story of 
our Arctic frontier. F. J. GALLAGHER 





FRANK SULLIVAN took his doctorate in English at 
Yale. He is professor of that subject at St. Louis 
University. 

JOHN Pick, whose Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest 
and Poet was published last year, is teaching at 
Groton School, on leave from Boston College. 

JoHN V. MatrHews is a professor of Theology at 
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GREGORIAN MUSIC. Much of the music heard in the 
Catholic Churches throughout our country during Lent 
has an interesting origin which is often lost sight of and 
sometimes taken for granted. The Church’s ritual chant 
belongs to a restricted type of music because it is prayer 
which is sung. It is not art for art’s sake, for it tran- 
scends the domain of the merely esthetic. 

It is purely vocal music and strictly unisonous—a 
single soaring line of melody sufficient unto itself and 
requiring neither harmony nor polyphony. The melo- 
dies are conceived and set to Latin texts, and follow the 
rules of that language. Its modal system is more varied 
than ours, the chant making use of eight modes (scales) 
whereas our present-day music confines itself to two 
scales, major and minor. 

Its rhythm is free but not akin to license. This free- 
dom is governed by rhythmic rules that steadily move 
along, some of it binary and some ternary, and moving 
according to rhythmic arsis and thesis, with a long 
phrase line. Some of the musical forms that we use to- 
day bear a marked resemblance to Gregorian chant, 
such as the song and the rondo form. 

The original sources of the Chant have not yet been 
definitely ascertained. Its content and volume were 
greatly elaborated in the fourth and fifth centuries when 
Christians, after a long period of persecution, were first 
able to profess their Faith publicly and to organize their 
worship. Saint Gregory the Great (604) gave his name 
to a major part of the Chant and codrdinated the melo- 
dies, many of which he composed. 

Historically, the art of Gregorian chant forms the 
transition between the music of antiquity and modern 
music, which has sprung from it. In the Middle Ages it 
was the only music. That was the Golden Age of Gre- 
gorian chant. Then came a decadence; the long vocal- 
izations ceased to be understood, and the ancient melo- 
dies were mutilated to the point where they lost all form 
and attraction. 

To re-establish the Chant, Dom Mocquereau gave fifty 
years of unremitting labor. He was a member of a group 
of Benedictine monks who lived and did this difficult 
research on Gregorian music at the Abbey of Solesmes 
in the Sarthe Valley near Sable, France. 

Convinced by a small beginning that the printed edi- 
tions of the Chant were totally inaccurate, they took up 
the work. Manuscripts were collected from all over 
Europe from every period, and were photographed, com- 
pared and interpreted. The result was an edition printed 
for their own use which created a storm of discredit and 
approval, and is now used in all serious centers of study 
by serious students. This work is known as the Paléo- 
graphie Musicale, in fourteen volumes, and may be 
found in most public libraries. (It is in the New York 
Public Library.) 

The book most widely used in this country, called 
Liber Usualis, consists of the whole Kyriale and selec- 
tions from the Graduale and Antiphonale, a volume of 
1,900 pages, published in both styles of notation. 

Before the war, Victor recorded two volumes of the 
actual singing of the monastic choir of Saint Pierre de 
Solesmes. These recordings are an accurate illustration 
of the proper manner of singing Gregorian chant. 
Others obtainable are sung by the young girls of the 
Pius X Choir of Liturgical Music in New York—to which 
have been added judicious organ accompaniments. 

The monks at St. Benoit-du-Lac, Canada, have given 
us some recordings which are not quite up to the Soles- 
mes records and, finally, the Catholic Education Press 
has recorded the singing of the students at the Catholic 
University in Washington. These recordings stand up 
well and approach the quality of the Solesmes set. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Libera! Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagody 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Waite ror BULLETIN A 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK. 

















College of New oe 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
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Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE NEW YORK 


Condyeted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.8. coarens. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical. 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 aeres. 
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oe, home ies, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
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North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women Conducted by the School — 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phile- 





delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
| Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 
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Pocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic leity 
to which hes been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 

At All Cathelic Book Stores. Write for Catalogue AG 342. 
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THE SEARCHING WIND. Another big play has come 
to town. It is The Searching Wind, written by Lillian 
Hellman and produced and directed by Herman Shum. 
lin. When I add that the drama has three stars—Cor. 
nelia Otis Skinner, Dennis King and Dudley Digges— 
and that Mr. Shumiin is also throwing in for good 
measure Barbara O’Neil and Arnold Korff as featured 
players in a brilliant cast, playgoers will have some 
idea of the importance of the offering presented to 
them at the Fulton Theatre. 

It must be admitted that the story of The Searching 
Wind is given in a rather complicated fashion. It begins 
in Washington in the Spring of 1944, shows us its next 
scene back in 1922 and again slips forward to 1944, 
to pass on lightly in its second act to scenes in Berlin 
in ’23, in Paris in ’38, and to Washington once more in 
‘44. It thus presents its total of six scenes in two acts. 
This shifting of time makes it rather hard to follow 
the story. 

The plot has to do with those questions of war and 
its causes that now fill our minds. The play’s leading 
character, an American Ambassador (Mr. King), is a 
trustful gentleman who believes in appeasement. He 
is in Rome with his American wife (played by Miss 
Skinner) in '22, in Berlin in '23, and in Paris in ’38. He 
is conscious of and deeply disturbed by the world his- 
tory going on around him. He also has another matter 
on his mind—his love affair with his wife’s lifelong 
friend (played by Miss O’Neil). 

There is great cumulative interest in the development 
of the play when one follows it clearly. The nerves of 
the leading characters are stretched to the breaking 
point, and the strain passes to the audience. Another 
actor who should have been featured on the program 
is the couple’s son, who has returned from the war to 
have his leg amputated, and who grasps the domestic 
situation. By his work in the last act, Montgomery Clift 
gives the audience one of its biggest thrills during the 
play. He is conscious of the weakness and vacillation of 
his father. He realizes, too, the blindness of the world 
in general to what is going on, the selfishness, the self- 
absorption of most of the human beings around him. 

Altogether, in her play, Miss Hellman shows us twenty- 
two years of world upheaval, and something of its final 
effect on today’s humanity. She ends where she began, 
in the Ambassador’s home in Washington. 

The acting is all it should be. The three stars and, 
indeed, the entire cast, give us the best they have. This 
is notably true of Mr. King’s work, which rises to fine 
dramatic heights in the final scene. Arnold Korff sub 
mits a remarkably good study of a Nazi diplomat seek- 
ing to keep America out of the war. Miss Skinner is 
lovely and magnetic in the difficult role of a wife in a 
triangle, and Miss O’Neil is the neurotic rival who under- 
mines her best friend’s home. To the end, the love in 
terest is a minor one to the audience. It is the sharp 
pointed, ruthless exhibition of combined blindness, stu- 
pidity and indifference among world leaders outside of 
Germany that holds us breathless. Miss Hellman has 
given us the best play of the year. 


BUT NOT GOODBYE. Let me say at once that I liked 
extremely John Golden’s production of George Seaton’s 
new play, But Not Goodbye. The play shows us a man 
who has just died suddenly and who is earth-bound 
for a few hours while he and his dead father adjust 
the tangled worldly affairs of his family. That’s a bald 
statement of a vital and admirably acted drama which 
will repay a visit to the Forty-Eighth Street Theatre. 
Harry Cary, Elizabeth Patterson and J. Pat O’Malley 
play the leading roles to perfection. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE YELLOW CANARY. Seeing is not always believ- 
ing, as this espionage melodrama reveals. However, a 
number of cinemagoers will have a good time unravel- 
ing the intrigue that is handed out without benefit of 
too much finesse. After a hurried start during a Lon- 
don bombing, when a murder takes place, the story 
travels over the Atlantic to Canada where an English 
girl with reported pro-Nazi sympathies finds herself in- 
volved in a series of suspicious, often hair-raising, hap- 
penings. Because any unwinding of the mystery would 
spoil your fun, I shall reveal only that spies and coun- 
ter-spies play hide-and-seek in a generally satisfying 
game and, even if you suspect or feel certain that you 
know the denouement, you will have a generous share of 
thrills along the way. Anna Neagle has the leading role, 
a most unusual one for her, and does a capable job of 
handling the unsympathetic affair. As the British of- 
ficer in plain clothes, Richard Greene gets the audience’s 
respect and approval. Albert Lieven is sufficiently des- 
picable as one member of a Nazi spy ring. Though much 
of the action is episodic, and may even prove a bit of a 
strain to follow at times, it manages to build up the 
necessary suspense and keep the onlooker busy piecing 
together the espionage puzzle. This British-made film 
cannot be classed as outstanding in any department, but 
it is acceptable for the whole family. (RKO-Radio) 


FOLLOW THE BOYS. Hollywood takes a bow in this 
tribute to its own success in organizing shows for the 
benefit of servicemen all over the world. A line-up of 
the stellar names involved would fill this column, leav- 
ing little space to report on the performers’ routines. 
With George Raft and Vera Zorina cast as a couple 
who have some tragic marital ups and downs but de 
vote their lives, at different times, to camp entertain- 
ment, the story bows out almost continuously and turns 
the screen over to a series of unabashed variety acts. 
By presenting some as radio programs and others as 
camp shows, the film breezes along with song, dance, 
orchestra and comedy routines succeeding each other 
rapidly. A casual manner and even more casual mention 
and introduction of such Hollywood personages as 
Jeanette MacDonald, Marlene Dietrich, Orson Welles, 
W. C. Fields, Dinah Shore, Donald O’Connor—to men- 
tion a few—give the movie fan a feeling of really 
being behind the scenes. Adults who can stand two hours 
of vaudeville show will find this diverting. (Universal) 


LUMBERJACK. One person who seems immune to the 
fortunes of war is that stalwart, Hopalong Cassidy, who 
comes back in his fifty-third celluloid appearance to 
gladden the hearts of his fans. If you are not numbered 
among these, this is definitely not your cinema dish, 
but for Western addicts it will probably be rated one 
of the better horse operas. At least the action is fast, 
there are fist-fights enough to thrill the bloodthirsty, 
and the scenery photographed in the High Sierras is 
something to rave over at times. Bill Boyd, as usual, 
is cast as Hoppy, who, with his pal California (Andy 
Clyde), frustrates crooked agents in their attempt to 
rob a young widow of her rich timberland. Youngsters 
and oldsters with a soft spot in their affections for this 
series must include this. (United Artists) 


BERMUDA MYSTERY. Preston Foster and Ann Ruther- 
ford are involved in a series of murders that prove to 
be unadulterated bores. Five men are killed before the 
private sleuth is able to reveal to the girl who hired him 
or how her uncle met his death, but you are likely to 
have lost interest long before. Harmless but dull enter- 
tainment for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Cenducted by Sisters of St. Demimic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Heme Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Traia- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 

Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Werk. 

Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 
a —_ - 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 








INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, o. c. 


Am Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Witkes-Barre Cethelic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 











Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Coadacted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 














NEW ORLEANS 
LOUISIANA 


URSULINE COLLEG 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy, 
Teachers Certificates, Commercial and Secretarial Training. 


For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. ae am | “a hd upper mame 

undred acre campus. Serve , the “Zephyrs”, ‘Hiawatha’, 
The 400". : ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


4 CHESTNUT HILL 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy ‘Puitavecrria 
dent Schools for Girls — Conducted the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Cellos eae and Secretarial Courses — & al Courses in Art and Musie 
Aff_lieted with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennaylvanis 
State Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM ~- HOCKEY - TENNIS 


T IMMACULATA COLLEGE »RQssctATA. | 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports, 

View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 
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NEW 16 MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hendreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT —SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16 mm Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Buliding Cleveland 14, Ohle 
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MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE 


OCEAN FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 
Restricted clientele. Rates upon request. 


JOHN B. REID, Managing Director 
NEW TESTAMENT 


ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 
imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellmas, 8.T.D. 


. 5%. 90 PAGES. ITS 
COCKET SIZE. 1% x H%..t0 CAGES 60 CENTS 


At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 





























THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 


33 Berclay St. C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N. Y. 








. Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Cathelie and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institations. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Troasers. 


Store Hours: 9 to 6— Thursday ‘til 8 P.M. 
GRamercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor cor. 22ad Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 


READY in AUGUST! The Greatest Book Bargain 


ever made available to Catholic booklovers 


‘Hh THE BASIC WRITINGS OF 2 
» ST. THOMAS AQUINAS : 


EDITED BY ANTON C. PEGIS 
The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas includes the Summa 
Theologica and Summa contra Gentiles. Edited by Anton C. 
Pegis, Professor of Philosophy at Fordham University, it is 
being published in two volumes of ever 2600 pages, in a revised 
translation, with Introduction, Notes and Index. 

























THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Kindly enter my order for........ .....#ets of The Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas at $6 the set to be sent me 
as soon as published in August. 

ae a ad ata doe hd algal 
Address .. 


City & State 
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PARADE 


EVEN the most superficial study reveals a number of 
interesting facts about shadows. . . . One of these facts 
is the intimate connection shadows have with life on 
earth. .. . Indeed, shadows may be said to constitute one 
of the characteristics which distinguish the earthly from 
the angelic mode of existence. . . . Another interesting 
feature about shadows is their antiquity. This antiquity 
has never been successfully challenged. The first man, 
the first animal, the first objects of all sorts cast 
shadows, and earthly objects have been casting shadows 
ever since. . . . There has never been an exception to 
this phenomenon. . . . Sometime or other, a shadow 
attaches itself to everything on earth. . . . As Publius 
Syrus remarked many centuries ago: “Even a single 
hair casts its shadow.” Not only hair, but also coming 
events throw shadows, as we know from the line of 
Thomas Campbell: “And coming events cast their 
shadows before.” . . . Going farther than Campbell on 
the subject of shadows, Emerson stated not that an 
institution casts a shadow but that “An institution é 
the lengthened shadow of one man.” . . . Shakespeare 
felt that “A dream itself is but a shadow.” . . . This in 
terest of the great writers and thinkers in shadows is ap 
parent from even a cursory examination of their works. 
... These great minds never tire of exposing the folly 
shown by men in preferring the shadow to the substance, 
a folly which, like the shadow itself, goes back to the 
very first man on earth and continues unabated down to 
our own times. . . . The principal value of the shadow 
to Alexander Pope lay in the fact that “the shadow 
proves the substance true.” .. . Aesop had no use what- 
ever for folks who allow themselves to be deceived by 
shadows. He wrote: “A Dog, crossing a bridge over a 
stream with a piece of flesh in his mouth, saw his own 
shadow in the water, and took it for that of another 
Dog, with a piece of meat double his own in size. He 
therefore let go his own, and fiercely attacked the other 
Dog, to get his larger piece from him. He thus lost both; 
that which he grasped at in the water, because it was a 
shadow; and his own, because the stream swept it 
away.” 


Great names line up in support of the stand taken by 
Aesop. . . . Browning declares: “A thing’s shadow or a 
name’s mere echo Suffices those who miss the name and 
thing,” while Shakespeare exclaims: “Some there be 
that shadows kiss; Some have but a shadow’s bliss.” ... 
Defoe maintains that “Titles are shadows,” and Baxter 
in much the same vein flatly states: “Honors are 
shadows, which from seekers fly; But follow after those 
who them deny.” ... Plutarch quotes Democritus as 
feeling that “words are but the shadows of actions.” . . . 
And thus it goes on and on, among the great minds. ... 
Aesop cannot seem to keep away from the topic of 
shadows. He reports: “A traveler hired a donkey to con- 
vey him to a distant place. The day being intensely hot, 
and the sun shining in its strength, the traveler stopped 
to rest, and sought shelter from the heat under the 
shadow of the donkey. As this afforded only protection 
for one, and as the traveler and the owner of the dor 
key both claimed it, a violent dispute arose between 
them as to which of them had the right to it. The owner 
maintained that he had let out the donkey only and not 
his shadow. The traveler asserted that he had by hiring 
the donkey hired his shadow also. The quarrel 

from words to blows, and while the men fought the 
donkey galloped off. In quarreling about the shadow we 
often lose the substance.” 


One of the incredible things in the world is the way 
earthly shadows lure men from heavenly substance. 
This delusion is known as Sin. JoHN A. TOOMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





HOME OF PEACE IN WAR 
Evrror: The enclosed copy of a letter from one of the 


young men of our armed forces is so unusual that I 


thought you might be interested in publishing it. 


MoruHErR, MY LovaLy: Here is your No. 1 son to keep 
you informed of his latest doings in these far-off 
places. To start with, I am well, working steadily, 
eating my fill, and sleeping the sleep of the just. To 
prove that all is not work, however, I shall describe 
for you a trip that I took the other day. 

Though I had been told in history classes that this 
island had been at one time in Norman hands, I 
had always thought of the Normans as having been 
more or less casual visitors. It was much to my sur- 
prise, then, when I heard that in a little town in 
the mountains was an enormous and very famous 
cathedral built during their stay. The other day I 
had a chance to ride over to the town and go through 
the cathedral. From the outside it is a perfect 
Gothic, and appears only slightly smaller than St. 
Joseph’s. One enters through huge bronze doors that 
reflect the work of a loving artist. Inside, the main 
gallery is free of benches, after the European man- 
ner, and it is as long, though not as wide nor as 
high, as ours back home. But the wooden ceiling is 
supported by solid marble shafts that put to shame 
anything that we have. Each one is a reflection of 
a different style. All of the Greek schools are rep- 
resented, as well as the Roman and Moorish, for 
at one time or another all of these people held sway 
over the island and left their mark, both on its 
people and their work. 


The walls are completely covered by paintings 
from the Old Testament or by priceless mosaic 
works. In some cases, the scene was painted and then 
the mosaic work done over it in colored glass. In a 
small shrine off one wing is a series of marble carv- 
ings, hung like stations, depicting the life of Saint 
Benedict, for the Benedictines were, and are, the 
custodians of the cathedral, though it is dedicated 
to our Blessed Mother. In this shrine is a statue of 
the good Saint, done by a pupil of the great Michel- 
angelo, which is truly a masterpiece. 


In the nave above the main altar is a painting of 
Christ, more than twenty feet square—and then only 
of the upper body. The face of Our Lord has the 
most compelling expression that I have ever seen 
painted. The eyes are upon you, no matter in what 
part of the building you may be. There is also a very 
beautiful altar to Mary alone, with exquisite marble 
work. The main altar and the candelabra thereon 
are of silver done in France. 


The bodies of the two Williams rest in two beau- 
tiful sarcophagi in one nave, while another contains 
the tomb of Henry IX of France, who died just 
across the way in Africa, on one of the Crusades. 
His body has been removed to France, but his heart 
remains in its original resting place. 

As I strolled through, mouth agape, a mixed choir 
of children were rehearsing in a side room, and their 
music filled the place with a soft beauty. At one of 
the altars a Novena was in progress with several 
hundred persons in attendance. The whole air was 


but a real place of worship, that had been prayed 
in and loved for nearly nine centuries. Here, there 

no war. In this building that had seen and been 
part of so many wars, was peace. I came away 








completely relaxed and determined to return if the 
chance ever comes. Love to all, WALT. 


I leave it up to the reader to determine the site of 
this aged home of prayer—naturally, the writer does 


not specify it. 


Buffalo, N. Y. _Srster MArrIe TSRRSA 


APPRECIATION FROM OPA 


Eprror: I want to thank you for your editorial Keep OPA 
(April 1). 

You have accurately described the conditions which 
have made a price-control program essential. You have 
also clearly pictured the magnitude of our job and some 
of the factors which make it a difficult one. 

As you rightly say, we have made many mistakes. But 
we have tried, and are trying, to profit from them. 

I was interested to see the use you made of the figures 
on prices, living costs and war costs in the two wars, 
taken from my testimony before the Senate Banking 


and Currency Committee. 
Washington, D. C. CHester Bow es 


O.P.A. Administrator 


CATHOLIC V-12'S KNOW THE WAY 


Eprror: I happened to do the typing of a book review 
submitted to America by one of a group of students here 
in our University Naval School. These young men are 
all college graduates from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Santa Clara, Loyola, Notre Dame, etc., and the Catholics 
among them are the cream of our young manhood. They 
attend daily Mass in our chapel; they know their phi- 
losophy and they live it. While men from the secular 
colleges are floundering about from one school of 
thought to another, these boys know where they are 
going and how to get there, what they want and how 
to get it. 

The priests who have devoted their lives to training 
and teaching these young men will never know the good 
they have done, and are doing, until they receive their 
reward in eternity. 


Boulder, Colo. Mary X. 


REBUTTAL FOR THE BARD 


Eprror: Is Father O’Neill serious when he asks (Ammr- 
tca, April 1, p. 718) “whether true gentility is shown in 
the unfeeling scorn of a Volumnia or the coarse-mouthed 
insolence of a Coriolanus”? 

Of course it’s not shown, Father, of course not. And 
you should ask yourself a few more such simple ques- 
tions before you again call Shakespeare to task. 


Miami, Fla. JOHN J. KERRIGAN 


ENOUGH OF LITERARY BOXING 


Eprror: Even in the expansive days of peace the Fraun- 
ces-Berrigan controversy now raging in your correspon- 
dence section would be of dubious importance. While 
there should be no black-out of art and letters during 
the war, the yardage involved in such a tilt could very 
profitably be turned over to Father Parsons or Colonel 
Lanza. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. HELEN MYLorT 
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iat 
rua Conducted by the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
Summer Session Begins June 26 
ACCELERATED COURSE FOR SENIORS . 
(a) Emphasis on aeronautics, mathematics and sciences. 
(b) Preparation for Army and Navy programs. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
(a) Make up work for conditional grades. 
(b) Special credits. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE HEADMASTER, BOX No. 247 


DANVERS . MASSACHUSETTS 
DOUAY—RHEIMS 


HOLY BIBLE cuationenr version 


1,30@ pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 


» EYE EXAMINATIONS 
fil) » Three Registered 
Optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 

JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. wt ‘sensonable prices. 


SIX EAST sth STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance Louis Merckling and Staff 
Telephone: Optemetrists 




















5-6774 
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EVERY GOOD CATHOLIC 
and 


EVERY GOOD AMERICAN 
SHOULD READ 


The Catholic At War 


By RT. REV. J. J. BURKE 















This book is up-to-the-minute. Answers many 
questions about War and the Church. What 
should be the Catholic attitude? Is War ever 
morally justified? Can it be reconciled with 
religion ? 

Has the Imprimatur of: the Archbishop of 
New York and is recommended by the Car- 
dinal Hayes Literature Committee. 
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Every service man and woman should read it. 
It should be in every Catholic home. 


Educational - Inspirational 
“Interesting . . . cryptic.” —America. 
ORDER NOW: 
through your local bookstore or direct of the 
publishers. ($1.50 Prepaid) 


THE LONGFELLOW PRESS 


1775 Broadway (Reom 721) - New York, N. Y. 
General Motors Building 
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THE WORD 


HAPPY days go by all too quickly, and yet they create 
the illusion that they will last forever. So it must have 
been with the days that Christ shared with His Apostles 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. They were 
such enjoyable days that Christ found it necessary to 
warn His Apostles that He was soon to leave them. 

He did not wish in any way to curb their Easter joy. 
That joy is to be a lasting thing in their lives. “Shout 
with joy to God,” are the opening words of the Mass. 
“Your sorrow shall be turned into joy,” is the Gospel 
message. “Your heart shall rejoice and your joy no one 
shall take from you” (John 16:16-24). Rather Christ 
wants to solidify their joy. He does not want it to be a 
mere emotional thing. He wants them to know that, in 
order to share to the full in the joy of Easter, they have 
to win their right to share in the joy. To share in His 
joy, for the Apostles and for us, means first sharing in 
His work and in His suffering. 

Sharing in His suffering is easy enough to understand, 
though not quite so easy to accomplish. Whether we like 
it or not, we simply cannot avoid suffering in human 
life. It may be physical suffering, the pain of a headache 
or a toothache, the sharp pain of a wound that is quickly 
healed or the long-drawn-out pain of a lingering illness. 
It may be mental suffering, disappointment, worry and 
anxiety over dear ones, the loneliness of a death loss. 
When these things come our way, we may rebel, grow 
bitter, restless, complaining. Or we may from them and 
through them learn gentleness, patience and a delicate, 
powerful sense of sympathy for others. 

In a very true sense, we cannot really sympathize 
with another’s toothache, unless we ourselves have first 
felt the throb of a rebellious tooth. We cannot really 
sympathize with another’s headache unless we know 
from our own experience the blinding, sickening pain 
that a headache can be. We have confidence in a friend 
or a counselor when we can say: “He knows all about it. 
He’s been through it himself.” 

That is part of sharing in the suffering of Christ, to 
become through our own ills more Christlike, that is, 
stronger, gentler, more understanding. We can go one 
step beyond that if we try to understand Saint Paul’s 
phrase about making up in ourselves “those things that 
are wanting to the Passion of Christ.” Very simply, that 
means to understand (or to know without understand- 
ing) that Christ saved the world through suffering, and 
gives to all of us the privilege of sharing with Him in 
the saving of the world—through suffering. The work 
of salvation was begun on Calvary, but it must go on 
today and through all days to the end of time. On Cal- 
vary Christ suffered alone. Today He allows us to unite 
our sufferings, large or smail, to His suffering. Thus our 
sufferings, united with His, are offered to God through 
the hands of Christ, and become our most effective way 
of sharing with Christ in the saving of souls. A head- 
ache, a few restless, pain-filled weeks in a hospital be- 
come easier if they are offered for souls. 

That leaves us little space for the other phase, shar- 
ing in the work of Christ. We must all become apostles, 
filled with a constant desire to win others to Christ. 
Saint Peter (practical as ever) in today’s Epistle gives 
us all the most practical way of being apostles: “Behave 
yourselves honorably among pagans... that they may 
through observing you by reason of your good works 
glorify God.” And again: “By doing good you should put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” (1 Peter 2:11-19.) 

In other words, so live that men will see clearly that 
you do believe what you profess to believe. Live in such 
a way that men will see even against their will that you 
have something they have not, an inner source of 
strength, courage, joy and love. J. P. D. 

















Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847— Chartered by the Regents 


A country scheol for girls twelve te eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatery and 
Gemeral Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athietics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior Colltxe and High School 
fer Girls with National Patronage 
. . [45th YEAR... 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 














ACADEMY School Denartments 
OF SAINT JOSEPH “’* 
IN-THE-PINES y bt 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


Complete courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 
ao Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL aw te Ath — 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; Out- 

Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 


NOTICES PRPOPBPPPPII 
RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER : 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT familiar with Catholic Charch} 
and Hospital design for a mid-western office. Good de-% 
lineator preferred. References. Address : Architect, RS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. z 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS) 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross¢ 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 3 


MUSIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, com-$ 
poser, teacher music appreciation, history, all theoretical? 
branches. Particularly desires college course. Best Euro-2 
pean training. Excellent references. F. M. Breydert, 8¢ 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. z 


PERSONAL PUBLISHING. We publish beautiful books, 
booklets, brochures ; collections of prized poems, prose, ; 
letters and memoirs; limited editions. We edit mss. fort 
printing and take care of distribution if desired. Strictly a¢ 
private service for select clientele. All kinds of distinctive? 
printing, together with complete editorial service. Manv-3 > 
scripts read, revised, re-written. For information, write :? 
A. Longfellow Fiske, The Longfellow Press, 1775 Broad-2 
way, Room 721, New York, N. Y. 4 


MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone} 
needs your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. 
Won't you help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write, 
for Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington‘ 
Ave. (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. [DE MATTEI, 53; 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F.. 
McAvey, Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Out- 
fits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—bepet 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady4 
customers—we welcome a ee 117 Church St.,f 
corner Murray St., New York, N. Y. ; 
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THE AMERICA PRESS BOOKS 
+ 


PIUS XII ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


Cempiled by James W. Naughton, S.J. 





This book explores and explains the 
teachings of our Holy Father. The total 
doctrine of Pius XII on world problems, 
present and to come. Particularly recom- 
mended for ready reference. $2.00 


PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED 


by William J. McGarry, S.J. 


“An interesting introduction to St. Paul 
and his rich doctrine.” The inspiring 
theology of the great Apostle set against 
the historical background in which he 
lived. Written by the American authority 
on Pauline theology. $3.00 


THE JESUITS IN HISTORY 


by Martin R. Harney, S.J. 


The Society of Jesus through four cen- 
turies written by an American Jesuit. 
The only up-to-date, complete one volume 


History of the Jesuits in English. Beauti- 
fully bound .. . 513 pages . . . excellent 
bibliography ... complete index. $4.00 


MUSH, YOU MALEMUTES! 


by Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J. 


The Alaskan explorations of the famous 
Father Hubbard in a story packed with 
action and adventure. Here is a book that 
will bring Alaska to you, for it was writ- 
ten by a man who knows it thoroughly 
and knows how to tell of it. Bought in 
great quantity by U.S.O. Clubs for the 


Servicemen. $3.00 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
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THE FATHER SCOTT PAMPHLETS 


10 BEST SELLERS 








1. HAVE YOU A GOD? 
Proofs of existence of God 
2. PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 
The doctrine of immortality 
A series of 10 pamphlets by 3. MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, Written in a simple and 
the master pamphleteer in JOHN clear manner. They are con- 
the United States. The Testament is the Word of God sidered a sound yet popu- 
They are the ready answer 4. THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED - neces “_ 
, ae Christ is Divine questions. 
to questions and objections 
on fundamental doctrines of 5. HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES a ery ae 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church is the true Church 
a set for yourself .. . for 
These pamphlets, first pub- 6. SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH | . non-Catholic friend . . . 
lished in 1941-42, are peren- Tae Shave Seen eaten for the Parish or school 
nial best sellers. Instructive 7. NO POPE CAN BE WRONG library . . . your particular 
and informative, they pre- Infallibility of the Pope Serviceman . . . the Church 
sent the fundamental teach- 8. THIS IS MY BODY pamphlet rack ... for a 
ings of the Catholic Church. The Seerifice of the Mess Chaplain. 
9. GOD FORGIVES SINS! 
The doctrine of the Confessional 
10. DIVORCE IS A DISEASE 
It destroys marriage 











SINGLE COPY 10c (by mail, 12c), COMPLETE SET $1.00 











WHAT IS A seventy-two page cate- THE Dr. Schluter - oop in has 
chism based on the Encycli- written on a topic of supreme 
MARRIAGE? cai Casti Connubii. Compiled FAMILY importance, particularly to 


the world of today — the 
home and the family. The key to the contents 
lies in the singular sentence, “The home is 
a little church.” This pamphlet is widely 
acclaimed for its beauty and its compelling 
appeal. 


by A. Vermeersch, S.J., and 
T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. It is a thorough and 
instructive explanation of the entire topic. It 
contains points for stimulating instructions 
on marriage; it can be used as a basis for 
courses of study; it can be used beyond the 
threadbare outlines of the subject. An im- 
mensely popular booklet. 


SINGLE COPY 25c¢ (by mail, 27c) 
100 COPIES $18.00 


Single copy 5c (by mail, 7c) 
50 copies $2.50 
100 copies $4.00 
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